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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EFFECTS OF THE PORTSMOUTH TREATY 
OF PEACE. 


HE press show such a wide difference of opinion in discuss- 
ing the Portsmouth treaty that it is hard to say whether 
they regard the peace, secured at such a time and in such a way, 
as a cause for rejoicing or for regret. The wrath and disappoint- 
ment of the populace in Japan which have led them torioting and 
attacks on foreigners of so serious a nature that martial law has 
been proclaimed in several cities; the opportunity which relief 
from outside pressure gives to the bureaucratic Government at 
St. Petersburg to marshal all its forces against the people in Rus- 
sia who are fighting for liberty; and the bitter resentment which 
the war parties in both countries manifest against the United 
States for the part which President Roosevelt played in the nego- 
tiations—have inspired many papers with misgivings as to the 
effect the treaty will have upon Russia and Japan and upon the 
world at large. Thus Zhe Financier (New York) presages that 
“the acceptance by Japan of the modified terms of peace at the 
behest of the Mikado . . . may soon be shown to have been a 
serious mistake, for the peace which has been won has not been 
obtained by the victor, but by the vanquished.” And Zhe Finan- 
cial Chronicle (New York) says: 


“It does not seem clear that this peace is wholly a blessing. 
Looking at it in its immediate result, as an end to war, the sum of 
all horrors, no one can fail to rejoice heartily. Whether, however, 
it will be for the ultimate good of the Russian people, or the Jap- 
anese, or for humankind the world over, is a problem which time 
only can solve. Should it lead Russia to delay or suspend the ap- 
parent movement toward a constitutional government it would cer- 
tainly be a serious loss to that people and nation, and indeed a loss 
to the world. So far as Japan is concerned, the check to war 
affords her a period for rest and an opportunity for recuperation 
for another struggle with the same Power when it comes. In the 
mean time, however, the terms of peace as they are presumed to 
be fail to afford Japan the safety from constant annoyance and 


sinister courses by her old enemy, which she sought to obtain by 


war. 


But on the other hand there are an equal number of papers which 
believe that nothing better could have happened than the treaty in 
the terms and at the very time in which it was written. They as- 
sert that the pride of the Czar has been sufficiently humbled and 
his arrogance subdued as evidenced by the liberal concessions he 
has already granted to his people; they refer to the generosity 
shown by the Japanese to a badly beaten foe as positive proof 
that civilization will have nothing to fear from the development of 
the yellow races; and they construe the treaty as meaning that 
Japan has not only gained all that she has a right to expect, but 
that she has also secured an open door in the Orient for the trade 
and commerce of the world. All these results might have been 
lost, and grave complications might have arisen, if the war had 
been continued. Says the Chicago Chronicle: 


“For Japan the peace is eminently wise as well as honorable. 
Every mile she pushed away from home made the war more costly 
and more difficult for her. It was impossible to foresee the result 
of another campaign and she has no huge reserve whereon to take 
the shock of a reverse. Moreover, even if continuously victori- 
ous, to carry on the war another year would have entailed upon 
Japan burdens that would have been crushing. With peace assured, 
Japan may devote that year to making money instead of piling up 
debt in wasteful war, and at the end of a few years she will be far 
richer than if she had squeezed double the indemnity demanded 
out of Russia. Because the peace is wise and honorable Mr. 
Roosevelt is to be accorded high praise for whatsoever agency he 
had in bringing it about.” 


And the Louisville Courier-Journal remarks: 


“ Russia has the victory of refusing to agree to pay the expense 
of her drubbing, while Japan has pay in territory; she has Port 
Arthur and Dalny; she has supremacy in Manchuria, supremacy 
in Korea, supremacy on the Asian seas. More than that, she has 
the prestige of humbling a Power before which the world had stood 
in dread. She has the prestige of establishing herself as one of 
the first of the nations that are to dominate the earth. She has the 
prestige of gloriously bulwarking her imperiled national existence. 
She has the prestige of military and naval genius, military and na- 
val prowess, endurance, courage, and patriotism second to no other 
people. She has the prestige of wise, shrewd, and far-seeing 
statesmanship, and, not the least in importance, she has the pres- 
tige of a financial credit as sound as gold. In every one of these 
respects Japan has gained and Russia has lost.” 


The published abstract of the treaty shows that Russia recog- 
nizes the preponderant interest from a political, military, and eco- 
nomical point of view of Japan in Korea; transfers to Japan the 
southern branch of the Manchurian railroad with all mines along 
the right of way ; assigns to her the lease of Dalny, Port Arthur, 
and all adjacent lands and waters ; cedes to her the southern part 
of Saghalien, and also a joint interest in the fisheries along the 
Russian littoral in the Japan, Okhotsk, and Bering seas. Japan 
binds herself to show“@iScrimination against Russian subjects or 
enterprises in Korea, and to allow Russian subjects other than 
convicts to live without molestation in her part of Saghalien. 
Both parties mutually agree to evacuate Manchuria simultaneously, 
and to put no obstacle in the way of any measures which China 
may take for the commercial and industrial development of that 
country. They also reciprocally agree to respect and safeguard 
the property rights of private individuals in the companies and 




















From stereographs, copyrighted, 1905, by H. C. White Company, New Vork, 
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THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES LEAVING THE NAVAL STORES BUILDING AT PORTSMOUTH, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE SIGNING OF 
THE TREATY. 


territory affected by the treaty: to operate the railroad jointly at 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse and to use it only for the purpose of trade and 
commerce; and further to restore their prisoners of war on pay- 
ment of the actual cost of keeping them; and finally to renew the 
commercial treaty existing prior to the war, but with such modifi- 
cations as to assure to each the “ most favored nation” treatment. 

These terms, as it will be seen, fall considerably short of the de- 
mands made by the Japanese plenipotentiaries, 


Government on January last [1904] met the vexed question of 
Manchuria with a proposal to insert in a Russo-Japanese agree- 
ment ‘ the recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as 
outside her sphere and interest, while Russia within the limits of 
that province would not impede Japan nor any other power in the 
enjoyment of rights and privileges acquired by it under existing 
treaties with China.’ But this concession was coupled with con- 
ditions that there should be a neutral zone in Korea just south of 

the Yalu River and that Korean territory 





which included the cession of all Saghalien, 
the payment of the entire cost of the war, the 
surrender of the interned war-vessels, and the 
limitation of Russia’s naval forces in the Far 
East. But, as the Louisville Courier-Journal 
remarks, “diplomats habitually ask for more 
than they expect to receive.” So perhaps the 
best way to determine what each party has lost 





should not be employed by Japan for strategi- 
cal purposes; further there was no mention at 
all of China’s territorial integrity in Manchu- 
ria. This note of January 6, with Russia’s 
further delay, was the rock upon which the 
negotiations split.” 
A NEW ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE, 








or gained by the treaty is to compare its terms 


rise to the war. They are still recent history. 

In the diplomatic negotiations which were 
held in the winter of 1903, Japan categorically demanded that 
Russia should withdraw from Manchuria or at least define her 
purposes in regard to that Chinese province. Butas Zhe Review 
of Reviews records : 


“The last note from Russia officially received by the Tokyo 
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THE JAps—“ Well, it doesn’t take much to make him feel good.” 
—Gilbert in the Denver News. 


CONSOLATION PRIZES. 


KomurA—“ And now, Mr. Witte, just be- 
with the known points of the dispute which gave _ tweén friends, how would Russia have treated 
Japan if we had lost every battle and all our 
navy ?”’—McCutcheon in the Chicago 77idune. 


OME think that the future of Asia is taken 
pretty largely into the hands of Japan 

and Great Britain by the new alliance between 
those Powers, which, it is understood, binds 
the signatories to assist each other in case either is attacked by an- 
other Power in Asia or the adjacent islands. Those American news- 
papers which keep an eye on foreign affairs were quick to realize 
the significance and great importance of this newtreaty. If it had 
been in existence in 1895, and England “had then said,” as the 




















THE CHINAMAN—“ Me no likee to fight.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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New York Zimes remarks, “that she would not permit Japan to 
be bullied out of the fruits of her victory ” in the war she was then 
waging, “that declaration would have been decisive and the war 
now ended need not have been begun.” In further explanation of 
the treaty Zhe Times continues: 


“To many observers this will seem a very one-sided agreement. 
It not only renders impossible for more than ten years to come such 
a coalition against Japan as was successful ten years ago. It en- 
ables Japan to takea high tone toward Germany in Kiau-Chau and 
toward France in Indo-China— 
perhaps, one might add, toward 
the United States in the Philip- 
pines, if there were any reason to 
suppose that the Philippines were 
really in question. At any rate, 
it reenforces by the potential 
strength of the British navy what- 
ever demands Japan may make, 
whatever plans Japan may pursue, 
in Asiatic politics.” 

In the opinion of the New York 
Sun the treaty is as advantageous 
to Great Britain as it is to Japan, 
for the reason that its effect will 
be to put a check to the ambitions 
of Russia in every direction, keep 
her permanently off the seas, and 
confine her aggressions to the 
least desirable parts of Asia. To 
quote: 


“In Calcutta well-informed An- 
glo-Indians will experience a deep 
sense of relief when they learn 
of the new treaty concluded be- 
tween England and Japan. What- 
ever confidence they may feel in 
Lord’ Kitchener’s organizing 
ability, they are keenly alive to 
the stupendous difficulties in- 
volved in the problem of ruling 
India with a body of Englishmen 
which, including both soldiers 
and civilians, does not equal one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the na- 
tive population. Never before in 
the history of her relation to the 
huge Indian peninsula has Eng- 
land been able to count on a for- 
eign ally. To her foreigners have 
proved at least as inimical as na- 
tives. It required a struggle to 
acquire even a foothold in the 
teeth of the Dutch, and three- 
fourths of the eighteenth century 
were spent in a desperate contest 
with Frenchmen for the control 
of the Deccan.” 


It is said that the Czar will give the President two enormous vases of lapis 
lazuli, adorned with chased gold, and standing on malachite pedestals. 


The Chicago News predicts 
that the “ Russian advance” will 
be arrested at every point by this coalition, while the other Pow- 
ers will receive fair treatment. It says: 


“The importance of any such agreement in giving permanency 
and stability to the conditions about to be established in the Far 
East should be obvious. With the assurance of British support 
Japan can proceed without fear of molestation to gather the fruits 
of victory... Great Britain on its part will gain the position of a 
favored nation in all that pertains to oriental commerce and diplo- 
macy. While other Powers will thus be restrained from aggres- 
sions in that part of the world, the strong friendship which Great 
Britain has just cemented with France and its commercial interests 
with other nations will constitute a guaranty of fair treatment to 
these nations. Toa certain extent Britain will be the sponsor of 





From a photo sent by Kingoro Ezawa, the “ Tiffany of Japan,” to the Columbia Phonograph Company. 


GIFTS BROUGHT TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT BY THE JAPANESE PLENI- 
POTENTIARIES. 
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its ward and ally in Far Eastern waters and will be held responsi- 
ble for its attitude toward the rest of the world. 

“Doubtless the prime purpose of this remarkable alliance is 
to maintain the existing s¢a/ws guo in Asia against possible Rus- 
sian or German aggressions. With Japan in control of the Pa- 
cific seaboard and England strengthening its military forces in 
India, a Slav advance on any part of the Russian border, from 
Persia to the Far East, would seem to be effectually checkmated. 
That the unique alliance thus formed between Occident and 
Orient must introduce a new and potent factor into the politics 
of Europe and the West gener- 
ally, however, is apparently in- 
evitable.” 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING SCANDAL. 


Py first-fruits of the Keep 

Commission appear to be 
the removal of the public printer, 
F. W. Palmer, from office. The 
spite of this aged official against 
his ambitious and aspiring young 
foreman, and the struggle between 
the Lanston and Mergenthaler 
people over a fat contract for 
supplying machines, stirred up a 
disturbance that led to a com- 
plete investigation of affairs in 


To let the Savannah News tell 
the story: 


“The public printer is Mr. 
Palmer, a man well along in 
years. It seems he had the two 
machines carefully tested, with 
the result that the conclusion 
reached was that the Lanston was 
the better. Then, according to the 
story that is in circulation, the 
president of the Mergenthaler 
company declared that Mr. 
Palmer was improperly influ- 
enced in his decision, and he 
wrote to the President about the 
matter, making charges the Presi- 
dent couldn’t very well ignore. 
The President appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the merits 
of the two machines. This com- 
mission sustained the _ public 
printer in every particular, so it 
is said. 

“ The real row, however, is be- 
tween the public printer and his 
chief assistants, Oscar L. Rick- 
etts, foreman of printing, and L. 
C. Hay, foreman of the job-office. 
These men have sided with the 
president of the Mergenthaler machine, and have tried to make 
the situation particularly uncomfortable for Public Printer Palmer. 
So insubordinate did they become that Mr. Palmer dismissed 
them. They refused to go, saying that under the civil-service 
rules they had a right to hear the charges against them and to have 
a trial upon them.” 


The “ dark, dirty nauseating stream of details now pouring forth 
from more than one authoritative source,” as the Journal of Com- 
merce describes the evidence, proves, in the opinion of the New 
York Evening Post, that “the government printing-office has be- 


” 


come a hotbed of extravagance and corruption The sensational 


report of the Keep Commission, according to newspaper accounts, 


the government printing-office. 
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shows that “slackness, waste, pilfering, and irregularities in the 


' purchase of equipment” have been the “ distinguishing marks” of 


the Palmer administration, and that “the office is honeycombed 
with politics” and burdened with incompetent and dishonest em- 
ployees, many of whom have in the names of themselves, wives, 
or friends received bonuses, shares of stock, and various rewards 
for aiding and supporting the interests of parties who had “ axes to 
grind.” 

The extravagance and corruption complained of are looked upon 
as peculiarly unaccountable in view of the fact that Congress has 
thrown many safeguards around the government printing-office. 
According to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post,“ the public printer is circumscribed by all sorts of 
limitations.” To quote: 


“[He] is prohibited, even with the authority of the joint com- 
mittee on printing, from purchasing materials other than paper, 
where the amount of such purchases in any term of six mouths ex- 
ceeds $50, other than by competitive bidding, except in certain 
emergencies. . . . During the recess of Congress, if the public 
printer desires to buy emergency articles, he must telegraph to T. 
C. Platt, the chairman of the joint committee, to get authorization. 
. . . The joint committee of the two houses on printing acts as a 
board of directors of this establishment, . . . and bids for sup- 
plies are opened in the presence of the committee.” 


Nevertheless, in the face of all these precautions, extravagances 
and irregularities appear to such an extent that “ one dollar in the 
government printing-office will not go much farther than forty cents 
in a private concern.” Mr. William S. Rossiter, of New York, in 
a carefully written article in Zhe Atlantic Monthly for Septem- 
ber, attempts to explain the cause for all this trouble, and says: 


“ The waste in federal printing may be summed up as comprised 
in two general classes: that occurring from various causes in the 
conduct of the printing-plant itself ; that resulting from the publi- 
cation of pamphlets and volumes either really not needed at all, 
or, if needed, issued too expensively or in too large numbers. Of 
these two classes of waste, that existing in the plant is purely a 
business matter, and can be remedied to some extent by following 
more closely the best commercial methods. That occurring in 
connection with the character and amount of product can probably 
be met permanently only by some form of supervision dealing es- 
pecially with the three questions which should be considered with 
every proposed publication: the question of publishing at all, the 
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NEXT! 
—Bowers in the Indianapolis News. 


A “MILL” THAT 
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question of economy in mechanical presentation, and the ques- 
tion of restricting the size of the edition so as not to exceed the 
number of copies required by a wise distribution. Distribution, 
indeed, forms a perplexing problem by itself. The commercial 
publisher catering to a definite demand avoids dead stock by re- 
printing. With federal publications the tendency is toward only 
one edition and that a liberal one. Herein is the possibility of 
serious waste: people are always to be found who will accept any 
kind of a book if it costs nothing. Therefore distribution is lim- 
ited solely by the number of copies Congress or government offi- 
cials are willing to issue. The object ot most federal publications 
could be attained at a very small part of the present cost if they 
were sent free only to libraries and public institutions, and certain 
important newspapers which agree to review them, and sold fora 
nominal sum to all others.” 





HOW TO EMPLOY CONVICT LABOR. 


HE Rev. George B. Wright, Commissioner of Charities 
and Correction of New Jersey, in an address recently de- 
livered before the State Federation of Labor, made a suggestion 
which offers a solution for one of the most vexed problems of 
prison management. The question which Mr. Wright discussed 
was how to employ convict labor and to utilize the proceeds 
thereof in the most satisfactory way. He said: 


“TI wish that when a man of family is imprisoned, the work that 
he does in an institution might go for the support of his family, 
which otherwise would have to be sent to the almshouse and sup- 
ported by the public.” 


The advantages of Mr. Wright’s suggestion became apparent 
at once to the press, which, in discussing its merits, took notice 
also of its defects and weaknesses. The scheme makes no provi- 
sion for women prisoners or convicts who are not encumbered with 
dependents, but it is supposed that the commissioner intends that 
in these cases the earnings of each individual would be used to 
support himself or herself in prison, reserving a small percentage 
with which to begin life anew upon liberation. 

If the proceeds of convict labor were utilized in the way Mr. 
Wright suggests, it would of course be appraised at something like 
the market value of free labor of the same class. This is looked 
upon as the chief and especial advantage of the scheme, for there- 
by the principal objections against the employment of convicts in 

















HAVE PATIENCE, SAMMY. 


UNCLE SAM—“I have the graves all ready, but there seems to be some delay 
in the procession.” — Walker in the Seattle Argus. 
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the regular trades would be removed. To let the New York Sun 
explain this point: 


“The labor-unions have always represented that the competi- 
tion of men who were only obliged to earn convict’s keep—or less 
—with those who not only had to maintain a position of respecta- 
bility themselves, but also to support wives and children or other 
relatives, was unfair and injurious. If, however, the market value 
were to be exacted for convict’s labor, this objection would entirely 
disappear.” 





BUSINESS INTERESTS AND THE BACON 
APPOINTMENT. 


HE press generally express unalloyed satisfaction over the 
news of the resignation of Francis B. Loomis, the late First 
Assistant Secretary of State. The enemies who pursued this un- 
fortunate official during nearly all the time that he was in the pub- 
lic service have followed 
him even in his retire- 
to private life. 
Secretary Taft, in the 
report exonerating Mr. 
Loomis from the Bowen 
charges, declared that 
his greatest crime was 
indiscretion, but the 
New York AHerald 
(Ind.) recently pub- 
lished a batch of letters 
which the New York 
World (Dem.) says “ vi- 
tally ” affects his honor. 
These communications 
were brought to light, it 
seems, through a quar- 
rel between the major- 
ity and minority stock- 
holders of the Orin- 
oco Company, limited, 
claimant to the valuable 
Manoa concession in 
Venezuela, and make it appear as tho Mr. Loomis was sent to Cara- 
cas through the influence of Ohio politicians, for the especial pur- 
pose of protecting the interests of this company. Mr. Loomis, 
however, denies this implication with the positiveness which has 





ment 








ROBERT BACON. 


Some papers regard his Wall Street record as 
evidence of his unfitness to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 


been so effective in the past; and as he is now no longer connected 
with the Government, no inclination is manifested at Washington 
to probe for the truth of this new scandal. Thus, for the time 
being at least, ends the political and official career of this some- 
what remarkable man who a few years ago started out with such 
bright prospects. The earlier phases of the Bowen-Loomis case 
were considered in our issues for May 6 and 13 and July 1. 

The successor to Mr. Loomis as First Assistant Secretary of 
State is Robert Bacon, and the papers are not unanimous in ex” 
pressing approval at his appointment. Some fear is felt that he 
has been too long and too intimately connected with Wall-Street 
interests to make a satisfactory servant of the people. Biograph- 
ical sketches show that Mr. Bacon was graduated from Harvard 
with President Roosevelt in 1880. In 1899 J. Pierpont Morgan 
took him into his firm in New York and made him a member of 
Drexel & Company, of Philadelpiha, and of the foreign branch in 
Paris. The most conspicuous services he did for Mr. Morgan 
were to direct the British end of the steamship merger which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Mercantile Marine Company in 1903; 
and to represent Mr. Morgan’s interests in the negotiations which 
ended the anthracite coal strike in Pennsylvania. His withdrawal 
from the Morgan firms shortly after the settlement of the strike 


gave rise to the rumor that he and his chief had disagreed on im- 
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portant matters touching this labordisturbance. This was denied, 
and as the “ Directory of Directors” for this year mentions Mr. 
Bacon as a director of many railroads and big corporations which 
Mr. Morgan owns or controls it would seem that the new Assistant 
Secretary of State and the great Wall-Street magnate are still on 
friendly terms and have some business interestsin common. This 
connection, real or supposed, between Mr. Morgan and Mr. Bacon 
has given occasion for the criticism which is heard against this 
new appointment in the State Department. Thus the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.) remarks: 


“ All that is published of Mr. Bacon speaks of his high qualifica- 
tions. Hewas a classmate of Mr. Roosevelt, whose friendship he 
has retained, and both the President and Mr. Root are said to have 
been impressed by the judgment and ability he displayed at the 
time of the anthracite conference. He is evidently a man of high 
character, wide experience, and trained judgment, and one of that 
class of cultivated and prosperous citizens and men of affairs whose 
activity in public life is to be welcomed. That his appointment 
will not pass without criticism, however, may be expected. We 
need not regard the criticism of those who look upon wealth or 
education as a disqualification for office ; but a directorship in the 
United States Steel Corporation is not, it must be admitted, a 
claim on popularity, and at the moment when the State Depart- 
ment has just been assisting Mr. Morgan to extort several millions 
from the Chinese Government; for the surrender of a railway con- 
cession on which little or nothing had been expended, the intimate 
association of diplomacy and finance seems unpleasantly empha- 
sized.” 


But the general trend of comment is favorable to the appoint- 
ment. It is pointed out that the State Department and its auxil- 
iary, the consular service, are the government agents upon which 
Americans immediately rely for the protection of their interests 
abroad. The extension of foreign trade, especially in the Orient, 
is making these interests very valuable and worthy of the highest 
concern of the Government. The new Assistant Secretary of 
State, who will have direct charge of this work for the department, 
has been trained to handle large affairs; he is, as the New York 
Tribune (Rep.) says, “familiar with business methods,” and, as 
the New York Evening 
Mail (Ind. Rep.) says, 
is willing to “abandon 





large compensation and 
influential position in 
life” 


honor and _ responsibil- 


private for “the 
ity of public place.” 
Therefore the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) re- 
marks: 


“ Asadiplomatist Mr. 
Bacon, in one sense, has 
his experience all before 
him, but to a man of 
his training its acqui- 
sition ought not to be 
very difficult. Our di- 
plomacy, notably in the 
Far East, will for some 
time to come turn on 
the treatment of ques- 
tions more or less com- 
mercial, the expansion 
of our trade, and the 
general readjustment of 
her relations to the conditions resulting from the triumph of 
Japan. There will be play for special talent of the diplomat 
practically acquainted with high finance and familiar with its 
currents, and few have had more experience in this direction than 
Mr. Bacon, so long associated with Mr. Morgan. Toward the 
Far East the commercial-financial interests of the country are 
now being directed. Besides the tendency of our trade to expand 














WILLIAM J. CALHOUN, 

Who goes to Venezuela as the special repre- 
sentative of the President to find out the truth 
about the Bowen-Loomis dispute. 
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with the establishment of the ‘open door’ as a condition, the fact 
that the United States has made large investments in Japanese 
bonds gives Eastern affairsa place in our public policy which they 
have never held before. A departure has been made in our high 
finance that compels the State Department to add to its general 
diplomatic interest in the East interest of anewcharacter. It will 
be interesting to note how the country accepts the appointment of 
Mr. Bacon, who as a protégé of Mr. Morgan would have been re- 
garded by politicians a year or two ago asa political impossibility.” 


DOUBTING CUBA’S GOVERNING ABILITY. 


OME of our ablest newspapers are manifesting considerable 
» uneasiness over the financial methods of the Cuban Govern- 
ment. Two yearsago the Government issued a loan of $35,000,000, 
of which $28,000,000 were to be used to pay off the veterans of the 
insurgent army, and the remaining $7,000,000 
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sufficient to meet the interest on this new obligation, but the whole 
transaction is one which will bear close scrutiny. Cuba is by no 
means anxious for any interference from Washington, and the peo- 
ple of the United States are equally averse to any such necessity 
arising. It begins to look, however, as tho something of that sort 
will be inevitable unless saner methods of finance are adopted by 
the Cuban statesmen.” 





HURTING PORTO RICO WITH OUR KINDNESS. 


N instance of literally killing with kindness is shown in the 
case of Porto Rico under American rule in an article in the 
September Worth American Review by the late Brig.-Gen. Roy 
Stone, an authority on Porto-Rican affairs. Within the past 
year or so there have leaked out through the newspapers some ex- 
pressions that seem to indicate that conditions in the island are 
not as bright as some would expect under the 





were to be spent in various public improve- 
ments. The justice and correctness of these 
army claims are gravely disputed, and it is 
said that a large proportion of them are already 
in the hands of speculators who acquire them 
at a fraction of their face value. Lately it 
was reported that President Palma will sign 
another army claim bill for $20,000,000 which 
was passed by the Cuban Congress. Thus at 
the end of the present year the Republic, as 
the Philadephia /zguzrer remarks, “ will have 
contracted debts aggregating $55,000,000.” 
Sefior Quesada, Minister from Cuba to the 
United States, has made a statement intend- 
ed to show the great prosperity of the island. 
On July 1, he says, there was a surplus of 
$20,000,000 in the treasury. The revenues of 
the island the last fiscal year were $30,000,000, 
to which should be added the previous year’s 








guidance of the United States. We are told 
at the opening of Mr. Stone’s contribution 
that the value of merchandise exported from 
Porto Rico for two years before American 
occupation was $36,000,000, while the same 
for two years after occupation was $17,00- 
ooo. Americans will find it hard, we read, “ to 
realize that all their good intentions toward the 
people of Porto Rico have so utterly failed of 
accomplishment.” True, we have given them 
good government, but still Porto-Ricans are 
wondering “ why as a part, or even an appen- 
dage, of a great, rich, enterprising nation they 
should be poorer than ever; and why they 
were obliged to choose between starvation and 
the distant exile into which many thousands 
have actually been driven to make a living.” 
What, then, do the people of Porto Rico 
lack? And why do they lack anything? In 











surplus of $7,000,000. Against that must be 
charged the expenditures of the year, some- 
thing like $17,000,000. This shows, according 


BRIG,-GEN. ROY STONE. 


We are told ina posthumous article by this 
authority on Porto-Rican affairs that our well 


answer, we read that they have been literally 
and actually “killed with kindness.” Some 
history is recalled in the article to illustrate 


to the New York Sw, that the Cuban people __ intended efforts to protect the islanders from _ this point. 


“are bearing a tax nearly 50 per cent. greater exploitation have well-nigh ruined them. 


than the needs of their Government.” These “raids” on the Cu- 
ban treasury, and the high tax borne by the Cubans, are causing 
some comment, but most of the attention is centered around the 
charge that the $35,000,000 Joan was issued in disregard of the 
treaty with the United States, which provided for American sanc- 
tion of Cuban loans. Of course it is hoped that Cuba can satisfy 
the demands of her soldiers without crippling herself, but the 
Philadelphia Ledger takes this gloomy view of the situation: 


“There is no doubt that the people of the island are enjoying a 
commercial and industrial prosperity which enables them to bear 
large burdens of taxation; present market conditions give them 
high prices for their principal product—sugar—and they do not 
perhaps realize that they are paying more for their government 
than during the periods of Spanish oppression against which they 
rebelled. There would be nothing to criticize in this were it not 
for the fact that the expenditures are not commensurate with this 
increased revenue. It is objected that the Havana Government is 
collecting from the people a far greater sum than is needed, and that 
there is already a tendency visible in the direction of improvi- 
dence. 

“Read in the light of the‘ Platt amendment,’ it would appear 
that in authorizing the new debt of $28,000,000 the Cuban Congress 
has neglected certain essential provisions of her fundamental laws, 
both as to the manner of the vote and as to the omission of pro- 
vision for a sinking-fund for the liquidation of the debt. In its 
present shape the bill authorizes an indefinite issue of 5-per-cent. 
bonds, or ‘ certificates,” and leaves to some future Congress the 
determination of the date of redemption or conversion of the debt. 
It may be that the present ‘ ordinary revenues of the island’ are 


Porto Rico had no railroads but a fragment- 
ary belt line, which did not serve the interior districts, and about 
one hundred and fifty miles of road. Fruits rotted where they fell, 
and only such crops were raised as could be transported. Some 
means of transportation was the island’s greatest need, but the 
military government, “anxious to avoid scandals regarding fran- 
chises,” discouraged all railroad-building. Yet the opposition to 
the railroads by the United States military government, we read, 
“was nothing to the paralyzing obstruction later interposed by the 
Congress of the United States.” This obstruction was an anti- 
trust act. This measure was drawn up at the time when the For- 
aker Act became a law in April, 1900, and when thousands of 
Americans were drawn toward the island. American and Euro- 
pean capitalists also turned their attention that way and prepara- 
tions were made for investments which seemed to indicate a bright 
future for the Porto-Ricans. Then some Americans feared that 
the islanders would be lost in the rush of immigration, and the 
land monopolized by corporations and business taken possession 
of by Americans. Porto-Ricans themselves, we are told, had no 
such fears. Nevertheless members in the House proceeded to 
“ protect the islanders.” What happened is told in substance as 
follows: 


Senator Foraker had introduced and passed through the Senate 
a joint resolution, saving the army commissions of certain officers 
of the military government whose appointments had been held 
over. The resolution went to the House and to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, which proceeded to tack on to this harmless, sim- 
ple measure a complete code of regulations for franchises, and of 
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restrictions upon corporate investment in the island—“ such a code 
as never could have been imposed on any State or Territory in the 
Union.” Senator Foraker, chairman of the Committee on Porto 
Rico, and others, protested anxiously that the House amendment 
endangered all that had been so generously done for the island. 
But President McKinley urged the instant passage of the resolu- 
tion, saying that it could be corrected, if necessary,later on. The 
resolution passed the Senate as amended; and “a mi'lion helpless 
people were doomed to bitter disappointment, a large share of 
them to dire distress, many to banishment from their homes, and 
others to a lingering death.” 


Some of the features of this amendment, on which the blame is 
placed for the conditions in Porto Rico, are as follows: No cor- 
poration can buy and sell real estate there; no corporation in 
Porto Rico can own or control over five hundred acres of land for 
any agricultural purpose whatever; “no member of any corpora- 
tion engaged in agriculture shall be in any wise interested in any 
other corporation engaged in agriculture.” 


As aresult of these restrictions not a mile of new railroad has 
been built on the island. We read further: 


“The Council is obliged by the amendment to put into every 
franchise it grants a provision that the same shall be subject to 
‘amendment, alteration, and repeal,’ that it shall enable the ‘ tak- 
ing of the property by the public authorities,’ and ‘ the effective 
regulation of all charges.’ With these powers in the hands of a 
local, foreign, and possibly hostile legislative body, the capitalist 
naturally hesitates to invest....... 

“The island should produce a half-million tons of sugar annu- 
ally, but only reaches about 100,000, or much less than in its palm- 
iest Spanish days. 

“The same conditions obtain in all other lines of business, and 
the commerce of the island is actually much less under American 
than under Spanish rule, tho, of course, that with America has in- 
creased with free trade there....... 

“Is it strange, then, that the rich soil of the island is growing 
jungle, and the hearts of the people filled with discontent? It 
would have been so easy to remedy all this by a simple repeal of 
the resolution, after its original purpose had been served, that one 
wonders why it has not been done long since. The people and 
friends of Porto-Rico have beset the committee for years, asking 
its repeal, but the laws of the Medes and Persians were not as 
immutable as this hasty and unconsidered enactment. ...... 

“But the mischief it has unwittingly done can still be repaired, 
tho it may take many years to restore the happy prospect of four 
years ago. The Porto-Ricans have lost faith, and the Americans 
have lost interest; the substantial conditions, however, remain as 
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STEGOMYIA Fasciatra—* My, what a horrible bill that monster has.” 
—Biggers in the Nashville Banner 
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favorable as ever, and time and opportunity may revive the bright- 
est hopes ever entertained for‘ Porto Rico,’ the ‘ Rich Gate’ of 
the West Indies sad the Spanish Main. Some of these condi- 
tions, and some of the dreams of the island’s future once cherished 
by the writer may serve to lighten this gloomy picture of ‘ Porto 
Rico as it is.’” 


RUSSIAN JEWS IN AMERICA. 


N ORE than 13 per cent. of all the Jews in existence dwell in 
1 the United States. Possibly one out of every forty-six 
white Americans isa Jew. Nearly every fifth inhabitant of New 
York City is a Jew, and Manhattan borough has twice as many 
Jews as any other city in the world, while the rising tide of immi- 
gration promises eventually to give to the United States a Jewish 
population second to that of no other nation. These weighty 
facts, which may be verified by a reference to “ The Jewish Ency- 
clopedia.” clothe with vital interest the increasing output of litera- 
ture on Jewish immigration and Jewish life in this country. The 
Jews are proud of their history in America. It is claimed for them 
by Madison C. Peters in 7he Sunday Magazine that the funds 
which enabled Columbus to fit out his caravels and discover the 
New World did not come from the jewel-casket of Isabella, but 
from the strong-boxes of Louis de Santangel and Gabriel Sanchez, 
two enormously wealthy Jews, who enjoyed the favor of this fa- 
mous queen and her royal mate; and also that Rodrigo de Triana, 
the sailor who first saw land, and Louis de Torres, the first white 
man to set foot on American soil, were Jews. It was, however, a 
long time before the Jews availed themselves of the rights which 
Mr. Peters cedes to them as joint discoverers with Columbus of 
the Western Hemisphere. Only a few Spanish-Portuguese Jews 
came to America. The German, Dutch, and English contingents, 
which largely constituted the second Jewish immigration, were 
numerous enough to attract attention, but it was not until 1882, 
when the anti-Semite agitation in Russia became unbearable, that 
Jews began to come to America in such numbers as to give rise to 
a “problem.” Such at least seems to be the conclusion to be 
drawn from a recently published book “ planned and edited” by 
Mr. Charles S. Bernheimer. This interesting volume, entitled 
“The Russian Jew in America,” is a symposium of facts and fig- 
ures concerning the Czar’s late Jewish subjects and their descen- 
dants in the United States. It gives a clear insight into the char- 
acter of these new additions to the country’s population, a graphic 
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YELLOW-FEVER Mosguito—* Hello, Uncle, you look a little nervous.” 
UNcLE SAM—“ Yes? Well, when I look that way you want to look out!” 


Culver in the Baltimore American, 


CARTOONS OF THE FEVER CAMPAIGN. 
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account of their customs and present condition, and offers some 
encouraging speculations on their ambitions and prospects in life. 

This book declares that 1,000,000 of the 1,500,000 Jews now liv- 
ing in the United States are Russian. Their extraction defies 
analysis. They are Lithuanian, Valhynian, Bessarabian, Galician, 
Polish, and Roumanian. But there is no dissociation among them 
on that account. In fact, they are, as we are informed, so faithful 
to Zionism and so amenable to the guiding influence of their con- 
geners who preceded them hither, that in spite of marked tenden- 
cies to reform their ancient practises and beliefs, Henrietta Szold, 
one of the contributors to the book, ventures to predict: 


“The result will be an United Israel in America, responsive as a 
body to the calls and aspirations of Israel the world over, showing 
neither rift nor seam where the disparate elements have been 
forged together, and strong through the presence of every modifi- 
cation of Jewish character, thought, conviction, and ideal.” 


The Russian Jews have invariably settled in the cities. We find 
that there are only about a thousand Jewish farmers in the West, 
four hundred in New England, and a few hundreds more in New 
Jersey. The points which attract the greatest numbers of immi- 
grants are New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, where they have 
established their “Ghettos,” which if not the most squalid, are at 
least the most populous spots on the continent. In these over- 
crowded quarters they live and thrive, preserving their racial char- 
acteristics and displaying all those qualities of heart and mind 
which have enabled them to endure centuries of torture, persecu- 
tion, and adversity. One writer says that the Jews of New York 
are the “healthiest and longest lived class of the population.” 
The diseases which they are most subject to are nervous disorders. 

A physician declares that “ the vast majority of Jews are neuras- 
thenics, and that nearly all the women are hysterical.” His obser- 
vations seem to be confirmed by the experience of all doctors who 
practise in the “ Ghettos.” Says one of the authorities quoted : 


“Insanity is very frequent among the Jews. It appears that it 
was very frequent among the ancient Hebrews. At present we 
find, wherever statistics on the subject are available, that the Jews 
suffer proportionately from two to five times more frequently from 
mental alienation than non-Jews. Here in New York City we 
meet with similar conditions. Recent statistics show that the 
Jews in this city supply a greater number of insane to the asylums 
than any other race living here. The same can be observed in 
the asylums for idiotic and feeble-minded children of our city. It 
is stated on good authority that more than fifty per cent. of the 
inmates are of Jewish origin. Remembering that the Jews consti- 
tute less than twenty per cent. of the total population of Greater 
New York, we can appreciate the fearful proportion of insanity 
and idiocy among the Jews.” 


It seems remarkable that this high-spirited Jew, neuralist as he 
usually is, should enjoy the longevity and possess all the vitality 
accredited to him—and especially so in face of the facts that “in 
stature he is the shortest, the girth of his chest is the narrowest, 
he is palerand poorer in blood than most of the non-Jewish nations 
among whom he lives.” This paradox is explained by the author- 
ity just above quoted as follows: 


“ During all his migrations from continent to continent, and from 
country to country, the Jew was always exposed physically and 
mentally to the most diversified conditions. . . . His struggles 
against adverse circumstances, endeavoring to readjust his organ- 
ism in adaptation to new conditions, defending himself against his 
medieval persecutors who mercilessly gloated over his agonies, 
torturing him with a fiendish glee of hate and intolerance, have 
left him a physical wreck as far as external appearance is con- 
cerned. Buton the other hand, these inimical conditions have 
also had other effects on the Jew’s organization. Partly by weed- 
ing out, either by death or baptism, all those of the Jews who, by 
reason of physical, mental, and intellectual inferiority, could not 
withstand the ban of poverty, abuse, and persecution, and partly 
by keenly sharpening the senses, and by developing the functional 
activity of the brains of those who were sufficiently brave, stub- 
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born enough to remain Jews in the face of that brutal persecution, 
natural selection has left behind a race which is at present fully 
equipped with means to resist poverty, misfortune, and even death 
more easily than other races who have had no such struggle for 
their existence. Only those most resistant to the effects of dis- 
ease, the healthiest who could easily adapt and. acclimatize them- 
selves to new external conditions on short notice—in brief, only 
the fittest have survived.” 


We also learn from Mr. Bernheimer’s book that this lack of 
proper physical development is the reason why so few Russian 
Jews become laborers. Their bodily weakness incapacitates them 
from doing hard manual labor, and so the lower classes become 
pedlers and tailors, while the more intelligent among them enter 
the trades and the professions. “The transition period from the 
junk pedler to the retail or wholesale dry-goods merchant, from 
the cloakmaker to the cloak manufacturer, is comparatively short.” 
A no insignificant number of the successful and prosperous teach- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, real-estate agents, and bankers in New 
York and in the other large cities are Russian Jews. But in spite 
of their commercial and industrial activity, which is improving 
their economic conditions so rapidly, Mr. Bernheimer contends 
that they are not so given to money-making as are their German 
coreligionists. In fact their intellectual temperament and lofty 
aspirations are their distinctive characteristics, and so Mr. Bern- 
heimer concludes his volume by saying : 


“They are bound to rise, no matter how great the difficulties. 
All who know the stuff of which they are made have no fear that 
from the grinding process there will rise men and women of the 
highest types of citizenship, business and professional men of high 
grade, poets, scholars, scientific workers in many fields. I am 
glad to have confirmation of my observations in the following by 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch: ‘ We have no doubt that the new day about 
to break will show the Russian-American Jew as a man of power, 
with mind well stocked and judgment well trained, with sympa- 
thies well refined for all that is good, true, and noble, with loyalty 
most intense for the best that America calls its own; a citizen 
well worthy of the prerogative, of the sovereignty which American 
citizenship confers ; a Jew deeply conscious of the beauty, the rea- 
sonableness of his faith, the historic beauty that birth from Jewish 
parents imposes.’” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Russt< has again promised to retire from Manchuria, but this time there is 
reason to believe that it will keep its word.— The Chicago News. 


As long as Japan has Togo handy a limitation of Russia’s naval power by 
treaty would seem to be quite unnecessary.— Zhe Chicago News. 


THOSE Norwegians who oppose separation from Sweden were defeated by 
3,000 to 1. The unionists are apparently the Bryans of Norway.— The Washing- 
ton Post. 


A CHINESE dramatic company has started ona tour of the country. Whena 
Chinese becomes imbued with the spirit of retaliation, he halts at no extreme.— 
The Washington Post. 


J. Evwarp ADDICKs insists that he isa good man. The fact that he is not 
a member of the United States Senate will weigh somewhat in sustaining his 
claim.— The Atlanta Journal. 


ONLY 60,083 fraudulent names have been found upon the Philadelphia registra- 
tion list. Those Quakers must have been unusually virtuous during the last 
registration. — 7he Atlanta Journal, 


M. WirTtTe’s assertion that Russia will remain the power in the East she has 
been is doubtless strictly true. Only she will not remain the power she thinks 
she has been.— The Baltimore American. 


THE President has thanked the Kaiser for the assistance rendered by him in 
promoting the peace. This is probably the first time the Kaiser has been 
thanked for not butting in.— Zhe Detroit Free Press. 


A REPORT comes from Chicago that the railroads have joined in a movement 
to fight the beef trust. Is it possible the railroads haven’t heard that the govern- 
ment is crushing the beef trust ?— The Kansas City Journal. 


It is given out that Mr. Bryan expects to “unearth something” in the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Bryan ought to goto Panama. That part of the world is fairly ach- 
ing for the unearthing process to begin.— The Chicago Tribune. 


IN the estimation of the esteemed Chicago Mews, “the Russian douma prom- 
ises to be as representative of popular opinion as is the American Senate.” But 
it will not have equal power to ignore the same.— 7e Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS EMOTIONS. 


N R. CHESTERTON, in his latest volume, entitled “ Her- 
etics,” takes the new aristocratic fiction to task for imputing 
“that stoical ideal, absurdly supposed to be the English ideal.” 
Such writers as Mr. Benson, the author of “ Dodo,” Mr. Hichens 
of “ The Green Carnation,” Mrs. Craigie, and Mr. Anthony Hope 
are among the company indicted. The modern gentleman, says 
Mr. Chesterton, “particularly the modern English gentleman, has 
become so central and important in these books, and through them 
in the whole of our current literature and our current mode of 
thought, that certain qualities of his, whether original or recent, 
essential or accidental, have altered the quality of our English 
comedy.” Concerning this stoical ideal Mr. Chesterton writes: 
“The idea that there is something English in the repression of 
one’s feelings is one of those ideas which no Englishman ever 
heard of until England began to be governed exclusively by Scotch- 


men, Americans, and Jews. At the best, the idea is a generaliza- 
tion from the Duke of Wellington—who was 
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neither of them hid their feelings. Swift, indeed, was hard and 
logical, because Swift was Irish. And when we pass to the sol- 
diers and rulers, the patriots and the empire-builders of the eigh- 
teenth century, we find, as I have said, that they were, if possible, 
more romantic than the romancers, more poetical than the poets. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has said complacently of the English, 
‘We do not fall on the neck and kiss when we come together.’ It 
is true that this ancient and universal custom has vanished with 
the modern weakening of England. . . . But the Englishman who 
does not show his feelings has not altogether given up the power 
of seeing something English in the great sea-hero of the Napole- 
onic war. You can not break the legend of Nelson. And across 
the sunset of that glory is written in flaming letters forever the 
great English sentiment, ‘ Kiss me, Hardy.”” 


This ideal of self-repression, Mr. Chesterton avers, does not 
come trom any racial or national source. It is born of a class; 
and “ even aristocracy was not quite so stoical in the days when it 


was really strong.” “But whether this unemotional ideal be the 
genuine tradition of the gentleman, or only one of the inventions 
of the modern gentleman (who may be called the decayed 


gentleman), it certainly has something to do with the unemo- 





an Irishman. At the worst, it is a part of 
that silly Teutonism which knows as little 
about England as it does about anthropology, 
but which is always talking about vikings. 
As a matter of fact, the vikings did not re- 
press their feelings in the least. They cried 
like babies and kissed each other like girls; in 
short, they acted in that respect like Achilles 
and all strong heroes, the children of the gods. 
And tho the English nationality has probably 
not much more to do with the vikings than the 
French nationality or the Irish nationality, the 
English have certainly been the children of 
the vikings in the matter of tears and kisses. 
It is not merely true that all the most typically 
Englishmen of letters, like Shakespeare and 
Dickens, Richardson and Thackeray, were 
sentimentalists; it is also true that all the 
most typically Englishmen of action were 
sentimentalists, if possible, more sentimental. 
In the great Elizabethan age, when the Eng- 
lish nation was finally hammered out, in the 
great eighteenth century when the British 











tional quality in these society novels.” He 
adds: 


“From representing aristocrats as people 
who suppressed their feelings, it has been an 
easy step to representing aristocrats as people 
who had no feelings to suppress... . Of 
course, in a people so incurably kind-hearted 
and babyish as are the English gentry, it 
would be impossible to create anything that 
can be called positive cruelty; so in these 
books they exhibit a sort of negative cruelty. 
They can not be cruel in acts, but they can 
be so in words. All this means one thing, and 
one thing only.. It means that the living and 
invigorating ideal of England must be looked 
for in the masses; it must be looked for where 
Dickens found it—Dickens, among whose 
glories it was to, be a humorist, to be a sen- 
timentalist, to be an optimist, to. be a poor 
man, to be an Englishman, but the greatest of 
whose glories was that he saw all mankind 
in its amazing and tropical luxuriance, and 
did not even notice the aristocracy ; Dickens, 








Empire was being built up everywhere, where 
in all these times, where was this symbolic 
stoical Englishman who dresses in drab and 


MR. C. K. CHESTERTON. 


He criticizes the new aristocratic fiction for 


imputing stoicism as an English ideal. “ The Mr. G. S. Street is another writer who 
black and represses his feelings? Were all idea that there is something English in the 


the Elizabethan palladins and pirates like repression of one’s feelings,” he says, “ is one 


the greatest of whose glories was that he 
could not describe a gentleman.” 


thinks that the Englishman’s reputation for 


x : : é ; of those ideas which no Englishman ever coldness is comparatively recent. He sug- 
that? Was Grenville repressing his emotions - P y 8 


; 7 : heard of until England began to be governed 
when he broke wineglasses to pieces with by Scotchmen, Americans and Jews.” 


his teeth and bit them till the blood poured 

down? Was Essex restraining his excitement when he threw his 
hat into the sea? Did Raleigh think it sensible to answer the 
Spanish guns only, as Stevenson says, with a flourish of insulting 
trumpets? Did Sidney ever miss an opportunity of making a the- 
atrical remark in the whole course of his life and death? Were 
even the Puritans stoics? The English Puritans repressed a good 
deal, but even they were too English to repress their feelings. It 
was by a great miracle of genius assuredly that Carlyle contrived 
to admire simultaneously two things so irreconcilably opposed as 
silence and Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was the very reverse of a 
strong silent man. Cromwell was always talking, when he was not 
crying. Nobody, I suppose, will accuse the author of ‘ Grace 
Abounding’ of being ashamed of his feelings. Milton, indeed, it 
might be possible to represent as a stoic; in some sense he was a 
stoic, just as he was a prig and a polygamist and several other un- 
pleasant and heathen things. But when we have passed that 
great and desolate name, which may really be counted an excep- 
tion, we find the tradition of English emotionalism immediately 
resumed and unbrokenly continuous. . . . With the rise of the 
great England of the eighteenth century, we find this open and 
emotional tone still maintained in letters and politics, in arts and 
in arms. Perhaps the only quality which was possessed in com- 
mon by the great Fielding and the great Richardson was that 


gests, in the London Oxt/ook, that the ad- 
mitted reserve in modern manners is due to a 
“mingling of classes which may be a transitory stage to their abo- 
lition.” The Englishman, he avers, is cold by accident, and not 
by nature. In his own words: 


“In the Middle Ages England was regarded abroad as a coun- 
try of exceptionally boisterous and free manners. Even much 
later the Englishman on his travels was ‘ mad,’ but not phlegmatic. 
No one can read of the loves and quarrels and ‘sensibilities’ of 
English society in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
suppose that it was cold and reserved. The great Puritans were 
more hysterical than austere. The Napoleonic wars are said, with 
truth, to have repressed much facile effusiveness, but even in the 
forties and fifties advocates and clergymen wept freely in the way 
of business, as they weep no longer. I question if the manners of 
individual Englishmen are less cold than they were in my youth. 
Observe, by the way, that outward emotion and sentiment are not 
correlative. We are not less sentimental than we were: how 
should we be, with so many years of fatness behind us? But we 
are not less cold in manner, because coldness is a result of snob- 
bishness, and that, unfortunately, is progressive. 

“When England had a true caste-system and every man con- 
formed, more or less, to the standard of manners traditional in 
his caste, without trouble and without thought of his neighbor’s 
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opinion, then every man was free in expression. It was when classes 
were mingled, but not abolished, and large numbers of people 
moved up and down, and ‘ social ambitions * and what-not mean- 
nesses of aspiration set in, that diffidence came and fear of famili- 
arity here and of being snubbed there, and so the average English- 
man of the middle classes grew cold and distant. Still at either 
extreme the old freedom of expression remains. It is the mark of 
true aristocracy, at least of our Western sort, to express what it 
feels—all but the emotions of defeat and loss—without regard for 
the opinion of others, and that too is happily still the mark of our 
proletariat.” 


A NOTABLE PLEA FOR THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 
IN EDUCATION. 


“4 GREAT deal of newspaper attention was aroused, at the 
time, by Prof. Edwin Ray Lankester’s Romanes Lecture at 
Oxford, which may be considered the stronghold of classical! edu- 
cation as opposed to scientific, in the course of which he expressed 
a wish “to see the classical and historical scheme of education en- 
tirely abandoned, and 








its place taken by a 





scheme of education in 
the knowledge of na- 


ture.” The concluding 
part of this lecture is 
now first published in 
The Popular Science 
Monthly (September), 
from which we condense 
and quote his argument. 
The world has seen with 
admiration and aston- 
ishment, as Professor 
Lankester reminds us, 
the entire people of Ja- 
pan follow the example 
of its governing class in 
the almost sudden adop- 
tion of the knowledge 
es and control of nature as 








PROF. EDWIN RAY LANKESTER, 


the purpose of national 


At one time Linacre professor inthe Univer- education and the guide 
sity of Oxford, now director of the natural his- 


tory departments of the British Museum. of State administration. 


And it is possible, he 
suggests, that the old English universities may, at no distant date, 
tho in a less rapid and startling manner, influence the intellectual 
life of the community. But at present it appears to him that “the 
University of Oxford, by its action in regard to the choice and direc- 
tion of subjects of study, is exercising an injurious influence upon 
the education of the country.” He questions the wisdom of ma- 
“the study of two dead languages, and the story of the deeds 
of great men in the past,” the main matter to which the minds of 


king 


youths are directed by the schools and universities. He would 
make, rather, the chief subject of education both in school and in 
college “a knowledge of nature as set forth in the sciences which 
are spoken of as physics, chemistry, geology, and biology.” This 
because : 


“The weariness which is so largely expressed at the present 
day in regard to human effort—whether it be in the field of politics, 
of literature, or of other art, or in relation to the improvement of 
social organization and the individual life—is possibly due to the 
fact that we have exhausted the old sources of inspiration, and 
have not yet learnt to believe in the new. The‘ return to nature,’ 
which is sometimes vaguely put forward as a cure for the all-per- 
vading ‘ tedium’ of this age, is perhaps an imperfect expression 
of the truth that it is time for civilized man not to return to the 
‘ state of nature,’ but to abandon his retrospective attitude and to 
take up whole-heartedly the kingdom of nature which it is his des- 
tiny to rule. New hope, new life will, when he does this, be in- 
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fused into every line of human activity: art will acquire a new im- 
pulse, and politics become real and interesting. Toa community 
which believes in the destiny of man as the controller of nature, 
and has consciously entered upon its fulfilment, there can be none 
of the weariness and even despair which come from an exclusive 
worship of the past.” 


He advocates, not the abolition of other studies, but a change of 
emphasis. We read further: 

“*This should ye have done, and yet not left the other undone,’ 
may justly be said to those who have conducted the education of 
our higher schools and universities along the pleasant lines of liter- 
ature and history, to the neglect of the urgently needed ‘ improve- 
ment of natural knowledge.’ Nero was probably a musician of 
taste and training, and it was artistic and high-class music which 
he played while Rome was burning: so too the studies of the past 
carried on at Oxford have been charming and full of beauty, while 
England has lain, and lies, in mortal peril for lack of knowledge of 
nature.” 

Latin and Greek, says Professor Lankester, are the keys to 
store-rooms whose contents have been appropriated and scattered 
far and wide. As to the value of these languages as supplying a 
form of mental gymnastics, he claims that they do not take the 
place of other forms of mental training, “ such as the observation 
of natural objects, the following out of experimental demonstration 
of the qualities and relations of natural bodies, and the devising and 
execution of experiment as the test of hypothesis.” He concludes: 


“To return to my original contention—the knowledge and con- 
trol of nature is man’s destiny and his greatest need. To enable 
future leaders of the community to comprehend this, to perceive 
what the knowledge and control of nature are, and what are the 
steps by which they are gained and increased, is the duty of a great 
university. To neglect this is to retard the approach of well-being 
and happiness, and to injure humanity.” 


MR. HOWELLS ON JOHN HAY’S LITERARY 
POSSIBILITIES. 


N R. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS sees in the personal- 
ity of the late John Hay the potentialities of an eminence 
in literature at least equal to that which he actually achieved in 
diplomacy. “He lived to be recognized as the ablest public man 
of his time, the inventor of a diplomacy that was sincere, coura- 
geous, and generous,” says Mr. Howells, “and it has seemed to me, 
in reviewing what he wrote, that he might have had an equal and 
a kindred fame in literature.” Writing in 7he North American 
Review (September) Mr. Howells goes on to picture Hay as stand- 
ing, for more than half his years, at the parting of the ways, “ where 
he might have taken the path to preeminence in authorship, as final- 
ly he took the path to the supremacy in statesmanship which he real- 
ly achieved” ; and he suggests that the decision was finally taken 
during Hay’s work on the famous “ History of Lincoln,” in which 
“it was doubtless the political rather than the literary attraction 
which was stronger for him.” We read further, on this point: 


“He must have been glad to know that he was dealing with one 
of the most tremendous episodes in the life of the world, and that, 
in the very treatment of the subject, the what of it was infinitely 
paramount to the why of it. If this is true, it marks the moment 
in which the man of letters was finally subordinated in his distinctly 
dual nature to the man of affairs, of public affairs. We may fancy 
that, up to some such time, it had always been possible for him to 
turn again, and, if he would, be one of our first poets, one of our 
first novelists, one of our first essayists, as he certainly became one 
of our first historians. His relinquishment of any such ambition 
need not have been explicit, or even conscious; it would have ef- 
fected itself, as such things do, without his intention.” 


From the mastery with which certain Western types are drawn 
in an early piece of writing by John Hay, called “The Mormon 
Prophet’s Tragedy,” Mr. Howells argues that in gaining a great 
statesman we lost a great novelist. “Hay alone,” he says, “had 
the scope and penetration which would have sufficed for the large 
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masterpiece still wanting among those faithful minor studies in 
Of the famous “ Pike County Bal- 


which our literature abounds.’ 
lads” Mr. Howells writes: 

“The impression they made and have left is out of proportion to 
their bulk, and I am afraid I should say, in some moods, to their 
worth. In other moods I should say that their worth transcended 
even their large impression. They belong to the very few results 
in any of the arts which have been of absolutely Western cause. 
One can not imagine an Englishman imagining them; one can not 
imagine a New-Englander imagining them. Their heroes are as 
native as Hosea Biglow, or Birdofreedom Sawin, and they repre- 
sent the West as these represent the East. It was contemporane- 
ously supposed that the ‘ Pike County Ballads’ were inspired or 
provoked by the Pike County balladry of Bret Harte, and they 
were first accepted as imitations or parodies. I believe they were 
actually written earlier, but if they were written later they were of 
a priority which any comparative study will reveal. They are of 
a wilder humor and of a larger effect. I do not mean to under- 
value Harte’s work, when I say that it embodies persons, and 
Hay’s suggests conditions—of course with an exaggeration agree- 
able to the make of the types showing in them. Their author is 
said to have said in later life that he wished people would forget 
them. This might have been in some moment when the sense of 
that which was involuntary, which was almost inevitable, in them 
did not so fully possess him. At any rate, they remain, and in 
verse they will as infallibly carry his fame as the ‘Biglow Papers * 
carry Lowell’s.” 

In his poems, declares Mr. Howells, Hay “ avouched his ability 
to have done what he wished in literature, if only he had wished it 
enough.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN BRITISH JOURNALISM. 


HE publishing and newspaper businesses in Great Britain 
have undergone a transformation in the past twenty years: 

and at the same time a change, amounting to a revolution, has 
come over the taste of the reading public. The authority for these 
statements is Mr. Harry Jones, associate editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle, who, 
writing in Zhe Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of 
Reviews (September) 
surveys the field of Brit- 
ish journalism. While 
many causes have con 
tributed to bring about 
this revolution, Mr. 
Jones suggests that the 
most potent single fac- 
tor has been the intro- 
duction of compulsory 
education by the es- 
tablishment of school 
boards. The change, 


this—that the masses 
have come in, and old 
ideals and fashions have 
had to give way to their 





imperious demands. 


MR. W. T. STEAD, 


f The old journalism, 
“ At whose nod ministries used to tremble in J 


the old Pall Mall Gazette days,” but whose in- says Mr. Jones, with 
fluence “had to give way before the power of 


1igh standards of liter- 
the purse.” hig ; 


ary and scholarly excel- 
lence, catered essentially to the well-to-do classes. It gave undue 
prominence to politics, leaving large territories of human interest 
untouched. The new journalism pays more attention to “live” 
news and athletics, and less to partizan politics, Mr. Harms- 
worth’s Daily Mail, founded in 1896, was both a sign and a por- 
tent. Says Mr. Jones: 
“It was plain that a new spirit had entered into English journal- 


apparently, amounts to - 
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ism. The old journalism was honest, but apt to be ponderous, 
Now it was challenged by a new journalism—all vivacity, nervous, 
impressionable, untroubled by principles, indifferent to tradition, 
and, withal, selling at half the price of the usual morning newspa- 
per. While the old 
journalism maintained 
a dignified reserve in its 
attitude toward its read- 
ers, the new journalism 
was on speaking terms 
with them from the 
first. The old journal- 
ism was conscientious, 
loyal to its principles; 
it took itself seriously, 
as an educative factor. 
On the contrary, the new 
journalism cares for 
nothing but its own self- 
interest. Its sole aim is 
to serve as a mirror of 
popular feeling. : 
For good or ill, Zhe 
Mail and the school it 
has founded have _ be- 
come permanent fea- 
tures of British journal- 
ism. Flippant and in- 
sincere as it is, it were 
idle to deny that The SIR ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH, 
Mail has conspicuous _ Founder of the new school of British journa- 
° : : 7 lism, of which the sole aim is “to serve as a 
merits. It is alive in mirror of popular feeling.” 
every fiber; there are 
no limits to its enterprise; it is superbly organized. In one re- 
spect, however 7he Daily Mai/ has conspicuously failed. It has 
no weight whatever with public opinion. Its influence, indeed, is 
in inverse ratio to its circulation. 

“Yet the success of 7he Daily J/ai/ in circulation has affected 
every daily newspaper in the land. Its disdain for the editorial 
article and for politics has spread tar and wide. With the excep- 
tion of Zhe Times, there is hardly a British newspaper which de- 
votes as much space to editoral opinions as it did ten years ago. 
The editorial article has, indeed, entirely lost its importance.” 





























Great Britain has nothing analogous to the American Sunday 
paper—“in fact,” remarks Mr. Jones, “the seventh-day paper 
seems to be antipathetic to the British character.” One incident 
of the revolution in British journalism, the writer adds, has been 
the disappearance of individual forces. We read: 


“British journalism, like that of France, was once rich in indi- 
viduality—that is, certain men on both sides of politics stood out 
like great landmarks. British newspapers now rely less and less 
on individuals. They have neither the space nor the inclination 
to allow men to achieve individual distinction. A dozen names 
might be mentioned at the present time of men who, in their day, 
had a commanding place in the British press, but who have now 
no fit arena for their abilities. Mr. E. T. Cook, an accomplished 
scholar and a profound politician; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, one of 
the most vivid writers of the day; Mr. H. W. Massingham, who 
formerly edited Zhe Daily Chronicle; and Mr. W. T. Stead, at 
whose nod ministries used to tremble in the old Pa// Alal/ Gazette 
days —all these men were great forces, who at one time enriched 
and enlivened British journalism. To-day strength, as typified ia 
these famous journalists, is ‘ mornfully denied itsarena.’ Not one 
of them is in control ot a daily newspaper. The new newspapers 
have no room for one commanding individuality. What they re- 
quire are smart, resourceful men. They may be without erudition, 
without any solid talents, but if they have brightness and versatil- 
ity much will be forgiven them. The newspaper, like nature, has 
become careless of the single life. Moreover, the increasing cost- 
liness of newspaper production has made capital dominant. The 
Steads, the Massinghams, the O’Connors, and the Cooks have had 
to give way before the power of the purse. This power is wielded 
by men who, without anything like the individual brilliancy of 
these great journalists, have yet an instinct for business amounting 
almost to genius. In short, the smart business man has driven out 
the conscientious exponent of great principles, the apostle of 
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forlorn causes, the artist in prose. The English daily newspaper is 
in danger of degenerating into a mere trade, worked in the same 
way and by much the same methods as a department store.” 


A DRAMATIC *“*SALON” SUGGESTED. 


* OMMERCIALISM ” as an evil, or as the evil, in the mod- 

ern theater is the subject of discussion and complaint in 
European countries as well as in America. Nothing has so far 
resulted from the various projects for national or privately en- 
dowed theaters which have been launched in New York and Phila- 
delphia. In European cities smaller and more modest schemes 
have been tried or proposed as a means of stimulating the artistic 
side of the stage and inducing theatrical managers and actors to 
accept and stage plays on their merits, without undue attention to 
box-office possibilities or the chances of long and _ profitable 
“runs.” 

In London a playgoers’ club has been offering prizes for good 
plays, and a standing committee has been created to receive and 
examine manuscripts. Out of scores submitted but two have been 
declared available and worthy of presentation. There has also ex- 
isted for some years a “ Play-reading Society,” which undertakes 
to examine and consider manuscripts of plays by unknown and 
untried writers who can not easily secure attention from busy 
managers. The society selects the plays worthy of production, 
and arranges copyright performances of them at its own expense. 
To such performances none are invited except producers, mana- 
gers, actors, and so on; critics are barred. The first perform- 
ance of this society will take place in November, as two plays 
have been favorably passed upon and adjudged worthy of pro- 
duction. 

In Paris, a young critic and author, Paul Birault, has launched 
a somewhat similar scheme which will aim to do for the drama- 
tists what the salons do for the painters. It is described in Ze 
Figaro as follows: 


“ The painters have their annual or semiannual exhibitions. At 
‘the various salons experts, critics, and the general public see and 
judge the new pictures, and competent juries pass upon them. 
Art has notoriously been greatly benefited at all times by these 
salons. Why not apply the same idea to dramatic works? 

“Let the playwrights form a society on the basis of perfect 
equality as to the privileges of membership. Let them submit 
such new works as they deem worthy, to a jury of authors chosen 
by authors. Each juryman will read plays and eliminate, after 
one examination, the least meritorious. Those that pass the first 
reading are to be printed, sent to the jurors, and these, by a vote, 
decide which are to be given at the dramatic salon. 

**An administrative committee will have charge of the perform- 
ances atthesalon. The managers, critics, public, and professional 
actors will be invited to the ‘ exhibitions,’ and the reception of the 
plays by the audiences will enable them to judge whether these 
works, or any of them, have commercial value. The successful 
plays, like the approved pictures, will find a ready sale, which 
circumstance will encourage playwrights, exactly as the salons 
encourage painters, to do good work.” 


Le Figaro praises this “ audacious and interesting project,” and 
hopes it will succeed. It is interesting to note that Mr. Barrie, as 
president of the London Playgoers’ Club, said in a recent speech 
that complaint of theatrical conditions is idle so long as the first 
want—good plays—remains unsupplied. Mr. Barrie fears the 


effects of “the close atmosphere of drawing-room intrigue, club 


scandals, and belated suppers” on our drama, which needs the 
open air, freedom, and country-featured truth and honesty. This 
consummation, according to him, means “ the necessity of beating 
up new recruits for the drama among the men outside the present 
theatrical preserve, and unaffected by the paralyzing theatrical tra- 
dition.” The old methods, the managerial methods, it seems fail 
to attract new talent, and intervention of third parties is neces- 
sary.—TZvanslation made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 
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BIBLICAL INFLUENCES IN MODERN ART. 


Ff EINRICH PUDOR, a well-known German authority on 

art, traces certain features of modern applied art in his own 
country back through the French Empire style to ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian sources. He points out that the newest style in ap- 
plied art is a sort of “ Biedermeier,” or, as we might say, “ philis- 
tine ” style, and that the so-called secessional style is already near- 
ing its limitations. But this “Biedermeier” style, he continues, is 
nothing else than a Teutonic development of the style of the 
French Empire, a style which “came into being and developed 
under conditions closely allied with the ancient Egyptian art which 
was forced into popularity by the campaign of the first Napoleon 
on the Nile.” We read further: 


“It is an undisputed fact that the Empire style, in just so far as 
it affects industrial art—furniture for instance—is thoroughly 
Egyptianizing. The book-case which the architects Percier and 
Fontaine designed for Napoleon I. seems not only to have been 
drawn upon the banks of the Nile, but it has indeed borrowed all 
its elementary forms from ancient Egyptian art. And the same 
may be said of the other pieces of furniture—the beds, sofas, and 
armchairs—of the time of the great Corsican. As for the Ger- 
man‘ Empire’ style it adopted obediently and devoutly the French 
Empire with all its Egyptian furnishings, as may still be seen in 
the castles of Wurzburg, Kassel, and Stuttgart. The latest speci- 
men, however, of architectonic empire may be seen in the New 
Museum for Commerce and Handicraft recently erected at Agram. 

“ Above all else let us not fail to call the reader’s attention to 
the fact that our Empire furniture possesses a most remarkable 
similarity to the furnishings of the temple mentioned in the Bible. 

“The parts played by the sphinx in the Empire and Egyptian 
styles are exemplified by the Cherubim in the Biblical not to men- 
tion the similarities existing here and there between the older and 
the more recent styles carried out in detail in the subordinate or- 
namentation; such as the various forms of the papyrus stalk, the 
lotus flower, palm-leaves, rosettes, cubes, pyramids, and the like. 
In the first book of Kings (vii. 36) we read: ‘ For on the plates of 
the ledges thereof, and on the borders thereof, he graved cheru- 
bim, lions, and palm-trees. . . .”. Again, in Exod. xxv. 17: ‘ And 
thou shalt make a mercy seat of pure gold: two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
thereot. And thou shalt make two cherubim of gold, of beaten 
work shalt thou make them, in the two ends of the mercy seat. 
And make one cherub on the one end, and the*9ther cherub on the 
other end: even of the mercy seat shall ye make the cherubim on the 
two ends thereof. And the cherubim shall stretch forth their 
wings on high, covering the mercy seat with their wings, and their 
faces shall look one to another.’ It would seem almost that in the 
above passages it were the intent to describe the familiar Egyp- 
tian arm-chairs of the Empire period. 

“Similarly, too, there appears an almost exact description of an 
Empire table in Exod. xxxvii. 10. ‘And he made the table of 
shittim wood: two cubits was the length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof; and he 
overlaid it with pure gold, and made thereunto a crown of gold 
round about.’ 

“Is not this the Napoleon Premier table? 

“ Again, the incense altar of shittim wood, covered with fine gold 
with the horns at the corners, and the altar for burnt offerings of 
the same wood with four horns at the corners, all of which were 
overlaid with brass, find counterparts in the Empire style.” 


Further parallels may be found in the little book by Pudor, 
which shows how almost all the ornaments of modern architecture 
and art in the trades may be referred to an Egyptian-Assyrian ori- 
gin. The appendix furnishes studies on the Egyptianizing tend- 
ency of the Empire style as well as on the Assyrian-Babylonian 
art and Phoenician culture.—77ans/ation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. Pe 

JUVENILE literature suffers a second loss in the death of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, which occurred within a few weeks of that of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of the St. Nicholas. Mr. Butterworth, who died at Warren, R. I., on Sep- 
tember 5, held the editorship of the Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years 
prior to 1894. He was widely known as the author of the “ Zig-Zag Journals,” a 
series of books for boys. He was, moreover, says the Springfield Republican, 


“a poet of marked gift for balladry and for stirring expression of high enthu- 
siasm.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


WILL THE HUMAN RACE DIE OF THIRST? 


EOLOGISTS are able to point out various directions in 
which the world is moving, having for their common goal 
the destruction of the human race. But whether in the end we 
shall die of thirst, or starvation, or heat, or cold, or overcrowding, 
or in some other way, few are bold enough to predict. ‘The end, in 
any case, seems faraway. Which of these destructive agencies will 
overtake us first? Or will the pendulum reverse its swing, bring- 
ing life instead of death in its train? That the present geological 
epoch is being marked by a disappearance of surface-water has 
been noted before in these columns. Evidently if the entire fresh- 
water supply of the globe should fail we should be in a bad way, 
altho rain would continue to fall so long as evaporation from the 
ocean remained a possibility. Writing in Chambders’s Journal, J. 
E. Whitby marshals some of the data that point to the gradual 
withdrawal of the streams and other bodies of water from the 
earth’s surface. He says: 


“It is well established nowadays that both in Africa and in Cen- 
tral Asia, and indeed in all the great levels of the world, the water- 
beds are drying up. <A great number of lakes well known during 
the historical age have entirely disappeared ; while in Africa, Lake 
Chiroua, to the southwest of Nyassa, has been shrinking during 
the last twenty years, and has now no place. Lake Ngami, which 
was discovered by Livingstone, exists no longer. Lake Tchad is 
now nothing but a half-dried-up water-bed. Turning to Australia 
—and in discussing this matter it will be noticed that only the im- 
portant lakes, etc., are considered, tho there are countless smaller 
depots of water, rivers, streams, and rills following the example— 
we find that Lake Eyre has greatly decreased in size. 

“ Explorations in Central Asia have proved that for centuries a 
zone stretching from the east to the southeast of this part of the 
Czar’s dominions has been drying up; deserts are gradually spread- 
ing, and reports show that it is only in the neighborhood of moun- 
tains, round whose brows vapor condenses and falls for the service 
of the agriculturist, that irrigation can be carried on or that life it- 
self can be preserved. 

“Travelers have brought back news from East Turkestan of the 
ruins of fine cities, great monasteries, and remains of old irrigation 
works which prove that two thousand years ago what is nowa 
howling wilderness of sand was then a fruitful land, where man 
lived on the product of the soil. In Western Turkestan the salt- 
lake of Char-Kel or Zembil-Koul is gradually drying. 

“The river Tarim, which was once one of the most frequented 
Asiatic routes, is now almost gone ; and Lob-nor, which formerly 
covered an area four times as large as the Lake of Geneva, is now 
nothing but a shallow marsh, whose greatest depth is fifteen feet. 
Without naming the numerous deserts which were once habitable 
and peopled, and coming to a part of the world more generally 
known, it may be remarked that the Siberian lakes have greatly 
diminished both in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

“In European Russia large stretches of country that were once 
covered with water are now dry; and Novgorod, that modern 
scene of a busy commercial fair, where thousands of merchants 
congregate annually, was in the Middle Ages so surrounded by 
marsh that the Mongols, when sweeping the country, were unable 


to seize it.” 

The author quotes Prince Kropotkin, the Russian scientist, as 
authority for referring all these effects to changes that have been 
going on since the glacial period. Northern Europe and Asia to 
the fiftieth degree of latitude were then covered with thick ice, 
stretching to the valleys of the Don and Dnieper. When the ice 
retired, all parts of these regions below an altitude of three thou- 
sand feet became submarine, the Gulf of Finland stretching to 
Lake Ladoga, and being separated from the Arctic Ocean only by 
a narrow neck of land. The Caspian Sea reached to the Sea of 
Aral. The water, therefore, left by the glaciers has been, and is 
being, simply used up in different ways, nature playing her usual 
reckless part. The writer goes on to say: 


“The Russian scientist has naturally devoted his examination of 
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this phenomenon to his own country; but the reports which come 
from other lands nearer home bear out the same disquieting fact. 
Everywhere in our own country, as in others, water-springs are 
giving out and water-beds drying up, slowly perhaps, but surely. 
The increase of population and the modern system of drainage 
have, of course, a great deal to answer for; but much of the 
drought is undoubtedly caused by the rapid destruction of timber 
on all sides, for trees not only attract rain-clouds, but preserve the 
moisture of the soil. While it is impossible for puny man to con- 
trol the geological period through which we are passing, and whose 
characteristic would be—according to some—the gradual disap- 
pearance of water, it may be inquired whether it would not be ad- 
visable to postpone that disagreeable moment of a world without 
water as far as possible by the better preservation of our woods 
and forests and the persistent replanting of trees.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON FRUITS. 


; RUITS on which designs or photographs have been printed 
by the action of the sun’s rays may now be obtained in 
market. In Paris they have been offered for sale for a dozen years 
or so. The process is mentioned as a curiosity in many old works, 
but apparently was first commercially perfected by arboriculturists 
of Fontenay-sur-Bois, France, who sent in 1894 to the great fruit 
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PORTRAITS OF THE CZAR AND CZARINA PRINTED BY THE SUN ON APPLES. 


exposition at St. Petersburg fruit on which the arms of Russia 
were thus displayed. Two years later, fruit similarly ornamented 
was served at the dinner given to the Czar and Czarina at the 
Elysée palace, and since that time such ornamentation has been 
more or less of a fad in Paris. Mr. Albert Maumené, who de- 
scribes the process in Cosmos (Paris, August 12), tells us that most 
persons who see these fruits for the first time think that the design 
has been pasted or fastened on them in some way. He adds that 
the action is similar to ordinary printing with citrate paper, only 
in this case the chemical is formed naturally by the sun’s action in 
the skin of the fruit. The fruit photographer, of course, selects 
fruit that naturally turns red as it ripens, and then shelters certain 
parts of the skin from the light, with the result that a design is 


printed on the fruit in its own natural colors. Mr. Maumené 
writes : 


“Without being difficult or complicated, photography on fruits 
can not be accomplished without care; it would be useless to try 
it with summer fruits that are served as soon as ripe; and with win- 
ter fruits those varieties should be selected that color with the 
greatest intensity, such as certain kinds of apples. Besides, the 
skin of the fruit should be free from all color at the beginning of 
the operation—in a word, it should be sensitive to the action of 
light. This sensibility is obtained by enclosing the fruit in bags 

. up to the moment of exposure. 

“The negatives may be simply designs cut out of light but 
opaque paper or photographic films; the results are of course not 
the same in the two cases. For the preparation of paper designs 
a thin paper of inactinic color should be used—black, brown, 
red, or orange; they may be prepared in two ways, the design 
appearing in open work on an opaque background, or the re- 


“The preparation of photographic films is not so simple. . . . 
Only very thin and flexible films can be used. . . . The negatives 
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should present strong contrasts; in photographic parlance they 
should be‘ hard.’ . . . Many fruiterers find that kodak films an- 
swer the purpose perfectly ; others think that thinner ones are nec- 
essary. A friend finds that for fruit-photography the very thin 
free films used by photoengravers are best.” 


A patent was taken out in France in 1903 by Alexandre Ledoux 
for a process of fruit-photography; but the author is of opinion 
that this patent can not be upheld, Mr. Ledoux’s process differing 
in no respect from those that have been in use for years. Under 
it, however, a special paper is sold, having attached to it a thin 
film that may easily be detached after the negative is developed, 
by simple immersion in warm water. To resume our translation : 


“ The exposure of the paper designs is made ten to fifteen days 
before picking for late summer fruits, and toward the middle of 
September for those fall and winter fruits that are picked during 
October. The bag should not be taken off beforehand, but at the 
very moment of exposure. ‘To prevent burns on the delicate skin 
from the too powerful rays of the sun, the bag is torn open, the 
paper is glued upon the side of the fruit directly exposed to the 
sun’s rays, and the bag is kept partially open for several days, be- 
ing finally removed in cloudy weather. The skin of the fruit be 
comes tough as it colorsred....... 

“ The fastening of designs or films on the fruit must be done with 
care, for alternate rain, cloud, and sun may cause them to warp and 
detach, and they can not be carelessly fastened as if they were to 
be in shelter. 

“The adherence of paper designs to the fruits may be ef- 
fected by gluing them with white of egg. . . . Starch paste, such 
as is used for photographic prints, is quite as good. Photo- 
graphic films are soaked for an instant in water and, thus softened, 
take the form of the fruit; the gelatin causes them to stick to the 


_ skin and to adhere to it perfectly when dry, but it is preferable to 


use also white of egg. . . . The thin films used by photoengravers 
are dipped for an instant in a weak gum-arabic solution, transferred 
to blotting paper and then applied to the fruit. ...... 

“ Leaves that will cast a shadow on the fruits are carefully re- 
moved, . . . and the latter are placed in full sunlight. If long- 
continued rain causes paper designs to become detached they must 
be at once refixed ; but if photographic films are displaced during 
exposure the picture is quite spoiled. It should be noted that the 
image prints more slowly with a negative than with a paper design, 
since the light must traverse the film. While ten days are suffi- 
cient with Grand Alexandre apples and fifteen with Calville and 
Apis to obtain perfect images with paper designs, reproduction 
with films takes nearly twice as long—twenty to thirty days. 

“ The skin of the pear not being sufficiently sensitive to obtain 
good photographs, it is preferable to use with this fruit only de- 
signs in opaque paper. If there is foggy or cloudy weather during 
the exposure, . . . its duration must of course be correspondingly 
lengthened. 

“It can be told when the exposure has been long enough by no- 
ting the part of the fruit just outside of the negative; when this 
takes on a bright red color . . . the fruit must be plucked and 
placed in the shade. If the negative be removed at the proper 
moment, the white or clear parts of the negative are printed in 
bright red, the half tones in a medium tint, the blacks or darks in 
pale green. . . . The paper designs are removed by moistening 
them with a damp sponge; the process is the same with photo- 
graphic films, but it may be facilitated by making an incision with 
a knife, separating the film without touching the fruit.”— 7vans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A Dangerous Raft.—A protest is entered editorially in 
The Engineering News against the practise of towing huge rafts 
of logs for long distances on the ocean, for the reason that the 
logs may and often do constitute a serious menace to navigation. 
It advocates some international organization to protect the general 
interests of all countries in safe transportation on the high seas. 
The special reason for this protest is the announcement that a 
British Columbia company proposes to tow a large log raft, con- 
taining 10,000,000 feet of logs and spars, across the Pacific to 
Shanghai, China. Says the paper above named: 


“It is admitted that any such raft runs a large risk of going to 
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pieces should it meet a severe storm in its passage across the 
Pacific; but the profit through the saving in freight charges is so 
great that the company is willing to take this risk. This may be 
all right from the company’s standpoint, but it ignores entirely the 
risk to shipping which would result from the dispersal of a great 
mass of drifting logs in the Pacific Ocean. There is good reason 
to believe that a considerable portion of the unexplained losses at 
sea—those mysterious cases where a vessel starts out on a voyage 
and never reaches port, and no record is ever found of what befel 
her—are due to collisions with derelicts or floating wreckage. 
Doubtless we shall soon reach a time when, for the safety of 
ocean-going travel and traffic, international action will be taken 
for the systematic destruction of derelicts and for the enactment of 
laws and rules to prevent the abandonment of vessels without 
taking measures for their sinking. Until such international meas- 
ures are taken, however, it should be—and we believe is—within 
the power of any nation to prevent its own citizens from sending 
out on the high seas vessels or other floating structures which are 
not sound and seaworthy, and-which are therefore likely to become 
a menace to navigation.” 


A NEW LAW OF EVOLUTION. 


HE suggestion that what economists call the “ laws of increas- 
ing and diminishing return” are applicable, under a slightly 
altered form, to evolutionary processes, and that they then supple- 
ment Spencer's so-called “law of evolution” by making it quanti- 
tative, is made by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia Uni- 
versity in Sczence (New York, August 18). Professor Giddings 
notes that Spencer’s law is only a great generalization, and not 
strictly a law atall. It states that in a finite aggregate, loss and 
redistribution of internal motion are accompanied by concentration 
of mass, differentiation of forms and activities, and a drawing to- 
gether of like units. It does not tell anything about the rate or 
amount of these actions. To bring this out Professor Giddings 
applies the economic laws above named. As he understands them, 
they state that an increasing outlay of labor and capital in agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, or commercial operations conducted upon a 
given area will, up to a given limit, yield returns increasing faster 
than the outlay, and will, beyond that limit, yield returns increas- 
ing less rapidly than the outlay. He goes on as follows: 


“In the course of my sociological studies I have been led to be- 
lieve that increasing and diminishing returns, within the realm of 
economic phenomena, are only special cases of relations that hold 
good throughout all phenomena, physical, chemical, biological, 
psychological, and social....... 

“In the evolutionary process, ‘ outlay,’ instead of being made in 
terms of labor and capital, as in industry, is made in expenditures 
of energy, that is to say, in dissipations of motion. The‘ return’ 
for this outlay is the total amount of compound evolution. Under 
certain conditions an increasing expenditure of the energies—origi- 
nal and subsequently acquired—of an aggregate, results in evolu- 
tionary changes that extend or multiply more rapidly than the 
expenditure cf energy increases. Under other conditions evolu- 
tionary changes extend or multiply less rapidly than the expendi- 
ture of energy increases.” 


The general law which connects these facts with the rate of evo- 
lution is, according to Professor Giddings, that evolution goes on 
more rapidly when materials that are better able to store, convey, 
and transform energy are being substituted for others, and con- 
versely. He gives the following illustrations : 


“Increasing the returns of a factory of given floor space by in- 
creasing the speed of machinery is possible only if for mechanisms 
of poorer quality there are substituted boilers, shafting, gearing, 
etc., of great cohesive strength, and great tensile strength in pro- 
portion to weight and volume. 

“The increasing returns of a department store, in proportion to 
capital invested, have been made possible by the substitution of 
such devices as the light and diminutive cash-carrier apparatus 


‘for the relatively clumsy mechanism of a sufficiently large staff of 


men and women, or boys and girls, to perform a like function. 
“The mechanically and commercially possible ‘ skyscraper’ has 
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been made possible by revolutionary changes in building materials 
and construction, including a substitution of light but immensely 
strong steel frames supporting the outer walls as well as the floor- 
ing, for massive outer 
walls supporting an in- 
ternal structure. 

“These laws of evolu- 
tion are, I think, the 
basis and explanation ot 
the phenomena of nat- 
ural selection and sur- 
vival. 

“In any finite aggregate 
of competing things or or- 
ganisms, those survive in 
which the total amount of 
evolutionary transforma- 
tion increases more rap- 
idly than the net expen- 

Courtesy of ‘‘ The American Inventor.”’ diture of energy ; those 
FIG, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION or cacr, Perish in which the total 

quantity of evolutionary 
transformation increases less rapidly than the net expenditure of 
energy. 

“ These laws of evolution and of survival are exemplified in bio- 
logical evolution both in the constitution of organic matter itself 
and in the paleontological series. 

“In all organic matter we find marvelous strength, and marvel- 
ous Capacity to store and to transform energy, in proportion to 
weight and volume. 

“In the paleontological series we see the termination of the line 
of monster organisms, and the rise and survival of organisms of 
less weight and bulk, but of higher biological quality. 

“In psychological evolution the superimposition of reason upon 
instinct is correlated with an increasing complexity of nerve and 
brain structure, the marks of which are a finer and finer cell mech- 
anism, of enormously high energy-conveying and -converting capac- 
ity in proportion to weight and volume. 

“In the competition of human races one with another, and of 
population aggregates one with another, those of high energy-stor- 
ing and -converting capacity per individual have occupied the supe- 
rior environments, and have most vigorously multiplied. 

“In the evolution of social organization superior corporate forms 
displace inferior forms only if with a differentiation of departments, 
a multiplication of officials, and a specialization of tunctions there 
is a corresponding improvement in individual efficiency.” 





RADIOACTIVE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


*OME recent investigations of radioactivity go to show that 
this phenomenon is fairly common to numbers of ordinary 
inorganic and organic bodies. The experiments of Dr. T. Tom- 
masina, of Geneva, Switzerland, in this and similar dire¢tions are 
described in 7he American Inventor (New 
York, July) by Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz, in 
the course of an article on “ The Sciences of 
Physics and Chemistry during the Last Dec- 
ade.” Says this writer: 


“Dr. Tommasina... has, for instance, 
discovered a special kind of radioactivity 
called ‘ pyroradioactivity’ by himself, and 
which is the radioactive power taken by a 
heated negatively charged wire. Such a wire 
will induce radioactivity on any substance 
submitted to its action for a certain interval 
of time, so that it affords a means of ac- 
tivating these without resorting to radium 
itself. 

“ Now, on continuing his researches in this 
direction, Dr. Tommasina found out another 
means of imparting radioactivity to a sub- 
stance of any description. In fact, x-rays 
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alteration called ‘ ionization,’ produces a radioactivity in any 
substance exposed in the medium. 

“It is thus sufficient to have at one’s disposal any suitable out- 
fit for producing 2-rays, 
to impart to any sub- 
stance a fairly strong ra- 
dioactivity, which may 
last forsome days. Even 
living organisms are li- 
able to be radioactivated 
without suffering any 
trouble, as the Roentgen 
rays need not strike the 
subject. The Roentgen 
bulb may, for instance, 
be located in a cabinet 
left ajar, the rays being 
directed toward the inte- 
rior of the latter, so that 
the ionization of the air is 
propagated by diffusion. 

“This opens up a field 
to a possible medical application of radioactivity, which the neces- 
sity of using radium or other radioactive bodies (exerting effects 
highly prejudicial to the skin) had so far prevented. In fact, pa- 
tients can be activated according to Dr. Tommasina’s process 
without any trouble to them, and even while in bed, it being suf- 
ficient to place the latter on insulating supports, and to connect the 
patient to the inner armature of a Leyden jar, the outer armature 
of which is grounded, as is the positive terminal of the induction 
coil. 

“ Between the negative terminal of the coil and the inner arma- 
ture of the Leyden jar, rapid electrical discharges one centimeter 
in length are allowed to pass. By this means a fairly strong radio- 
activity can readily be produced. 

“Any solid body, both inert and organized (such as fruit, grass, 
and live animals), as well as any kind of conductive or insulating 
liquids, have thus far been made radioactive. Any drug, both for 
internal and external use, and any material used for bandages, 
compresses, etc., as well as any solid or liquid food intended for 
a special diet, may thus be radioactivated without introducing any 
trace of a known radioactive body. 

“ As regards the therapeutical properties of the radioactivity, 
nothing can so far be stated; as, however, any radioactivity is 
found to be attended by ionization, there seems to be an influence 
facilitating electrolysis or even giving rise to it. In that case a 
rather welcome action with a view to a rapid and more complete 
assimilation of certain medicaments, such as, for instance, iron in 
the cure of anemia, should be anticipated. Moreover, radioactivity 
being apparently the cause of the therapeutical properties of cer- 
tain mineral waters, these may be augmented by increasing radio- 
activity on the lines above mentioned. 

“In connection with the above experiments, Tommasina noted 
that apart from the temporary radioactivity animals and plants 
are susceptible of assuming, some of them 
possess a slight, permanent radioactivity 
of their own. This is the case of any fresh- 
ly gathered plants and their parts, such as 
grass, fruit, flowers, and leaves, while the 
same plants after having been dried show at 
most some slight traces of temporary radio- 
activity.” 














Courtesy of “ The American Inventor.” 


FIG. 3.—BIRD IN CAGE READY FOR INTRO- 
DUCTION INTO DISPERSION APPARATUS. 


In order to ascertain whether animals also 
have a permanent radioactivity of their own, 
Tommasina, we are informed by the writer, 
built a muff-shaped cage of wire grate con- 
sisting of two concentric cylinders between 
which an annular space was left free. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

When this was placed in the apparatus de- 
vised by Elster and Geibel for the measure- 
ment of radioactivity (Fig. 2), it was feund 





will indirectly produce such an activation due 
to the electric alteration they bring about in 
the state of the surrounding medium. This 


Courtesy of “‘ The American Inventor.” 


FIG, 


2.— DISPERSION APPARATUS 
MEASURING RADIOACTIVITY. 


FOR 


that the creatures experimented upon pos- 
sessed, like plants, a slight permanent ra- 
dioactive power. This appears to be stronger 
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in the adult than in the young and is proportional to the activity 
of the animal. In fact, the author proposes that it be called “ bio- 
radioactivity,” as being a peculiar function of vitality itself. 





ANIMAL FORMS AS BREEDERS AND AGENTS 
OF DISEASE. 


HE relations of minute vegetable organisms, or germs, to the 
origin and progress of disease have in recent years been 
shown to be so close as to justify a new theory of infectious dis- 
eases and a new and successful line of effort toward their preven- 
tion. That similar studies in the zoological field may yield to 
interesting results is the opinion of Prof. Henry B. Ward, who 
treats the subject in his presidential address before the American 
Microscopical Society at Sandusky, Ohio, printed in Sczence (New 
York, August 18). The simplest relation between animals and 
disease, Professor Ward reminds us at the outset, is when the 
former act as carriers of the latter, as when typhoid germs are 
transported by flies, or, as is claimed with more or less probabil- 
ity, when the germs of cholera, erysipelas, tuberculosis, bubonic 
plague, and other maladies are carried by these insects and by 
mosquitoes, fleas, etc. In these cases the transportation may be 
purely mechanical, the germs merely adhering to the insect. But 
the relation between the two may be more intimate. Says Pro- 
fessor Ward : 


“ Many experiments have demonstrated that various bacilli may 
pass unharmed through the intestine of the fly and be distributed 
with the droppings of this insect to form centers of development 
wherever they chance to be deposited. More extended experimen- 
tation on this point is urgently needed, but one can hardly doubt 
that other insects, and perhaps many invertebrates, function in 
similar manner as distributors of infection. It should be noted that 
this manner of distribution is not confined to bacteria alone, altho 
only scanty evidence is at hand concerning the mechanical trans- 


“It is known that certain seeds will develop only after having 
passed through the intestine of birds, and it may well be that a 
similar biological environment is necessary in the case of some 
disease germs. Some such condition would serve to explain the 
curious inability to infect experimentally by direct transfer where 
the disease is yet readily and abundantly transferred in nature.” 


Animals are not only carriers but are often breeders of disease. 
This function may be merely accidental, as when a disease flour- 
ishes equally well in some animal and in man. The animal then 
serves as a multiplying and distributing agency and may greatly 
increase the percentage of infection. But in other cases the ani- 
mal may play a still closer part in the history of the disease, as 
when some part of the life history of the disease-producing germs 
is passed within the animal before that stage is reached in which 
the germ may infect a new human host. Says the writer: 


“ Here the relation is an essential one, and the intermediate host 
is a necessary condition for the further spread of the disease. 
Such a relation is very widely known among animal parasites. 
The embryo of the sheep-liver fluke, for instance, wzws¢ undergo 
certain phases of development and reproduction within a snail be- 
fore itreaches that form which can reinfect the sheep. The em- 
bryo of the unarmed human tapeworm mus? enter another host, 
the beve, and grow to a bladder worm, and this alone can produce 
an adult tapeworm in the human alimentary canal. .. . In the 
case of malaria, the germs . . . must be drawn up into the stom- 
ach of the Anopheles mosquito, and within the body of this new 
host undergo a complicated series of changes before the new gen- 
eration of spores is ready to be injected with the saliva into the 
blood of a man in whom these germs produce a new case of mala- 
ria. Not only is the intervention of a biting insect essential, and 
we know none other than the Axopfheles mosquito which can ‘ fill 
the bill’—if you will allow the apparently appropriate expression 
—but it is equally true that the organism must pass through the 
complicated phases of its life history in the mosquito before the 
latter can infect. This is possibly even clearer in the case of yel- 
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low fever, even tho the specific organism which is the cause of the 
disease remains as yet unknown. ‘The mosquito which can trans- 
mit this disease is also a specific type, Stegomyia fasciata, desig- 
nated often as the yellow-fever mosquito. It acquires the power 
to transmit the disease by feeding on the blood of a yellow-fever 
patient, but it can infect a non-immune person only after a period 
of ten to twelve days. Before that time the bite of this infected 
mosquito is harmless, and this condition can be explained only on 
the basis that the organism of the disease passes through certain 
stages in its development within the mosquito as a necessary pre- 
liminary to reaching the condition in which it is able to reenter the 
human frame and infect such persons as are susceptible.” 


So far, animals have been regarded merely as carriers or 
breeders of disease. But they may themselves be its active agents 
—its germs, as in the case of the malaria parasite noted just above, 
which is itself not a bacterium but an animal organism of a very 
low type. That there may be animal as well as vegetable disease 
germs is only just coming to be recognized, and altho the two 
classes of organisms are so elementary as to be very similar in a 
layman’s eyes, the distinction is biologically of the highest impor- 
tance. The microscopic disease-producing animal form, Profes- 
sor Ward tells us, stands logically on precisely the same basis as 
the lamprey, which sucks the blood of the fish to which it attaches 
itself. Both are animal parasites, but most of these are micro- 
scopic. They may be parasitic worms, which not only destroy 
and lacerate the tissues but sometimes also generate poisonous 
toxins. To this class belongs the now-famous hookworm, the so- 
called “germ of laziness,” whose ravages in the South have re- 
ceived close study of late. Then there are the protozoa, to which 
division the malaria parasite belongs. To parasites of this class 
are due the terrible African lethargy or “sleeping sickness,” and 
the “dum-dum fever” of India. Smallpox has just been definitely 
placed in the same class, and yellow fever doubtless belongs there. 
In view of all these facts Professor Ward believes that we are 
just opening a new chapter in the history of pathology. He says: 

“In consideration of these facts it is not unreasonable to believe 
that we stand now at the opening of a new field which is to make 
of itself in the future what bacteriology has made in the last half 
century. There is need of a Pasteur, a Koch, and their confréres 
to lay the foundations strongly and to analyze with equal sharp- 
ness the relation of these animal micro-organisms to disease. 
Even now the new field has been recognized and the Landon 
School of Tropical Medicine has appointed this year an investi- 
gator in protozoology—however unfortunate the form of the term 
may be. There are already listed more than thirty of the protozoa 
which parasitize the human body. Regarding many of them our 
knowledge is exceedingly scanty, but of others it may be affirmed 
definitely that they are the cause of diseases which rank among the 
most dangerous to which man is subject.” 


Toward the end of his address Professor Ward points out that 
study of the minute animal parasites may in many cases furnish 
preventive or curative agents as well as means of diagnosis, for 
these may be germ-destroyers as well as disease-producers—the 
organisms, for instance, that play the most important part in puri- 
fying polluted water by consuming the bacteria. The writer says 
in closing : 


“ Any rational method of cure depends upon the distinct recog- 
nition of the cause of the malady. Any other basis gives unlim- 
ited opportunity for chicanery and fraud and for the despoliation 
of the people in the name of medicine, so general to-day. But more 
than that, preventive medicine is to be the ultimate product of the 
scientific studies of to-day; no one can question that it is a far 
higher and more desirable type than curative medicine that now 
generally seeks to remedy the ills begotten through ignorance. . . 
The very first step . . . is the positive determination of causes of 
disease, and of the means by which they are transmitted and mul- 
tiplied. Without this knowledge rational prophylaxis is impossi- 
ble; before it and the results of associated investigations of purely 
scientific character, quackery must yield as the night before the 
day, schools and theories will disappear and medicine will take its 
rightful place among the sciences.” 
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CHEMISTRY IN GOLD-EXTRACTION. 


REMARKABLE and interesting change in methods of ex- 
tracting gold from its ores is one of the subjects treated by 
G. T. Beilby in his address as president of the chemical section 
of the British Association in its recent South-African meeting at 
Cape Town. In this address, which is published in ature (Lon- 
don, August 17), Dr. Beilby traces the progress of these methods, 
beginning with the simple process of washing out the gold from 
alluvial deposits, which was necessarily pursued by individuals or 
by small groups of workers, mainly attracted by the highly specu- 
lative nature of the occupation. He goes on to say: 


“This condition prevailed also in fields in which the reef gold 
occurred near the surface, where it was easily accessible without 
costly mining-appliances, and where the precious metal was loose- 
ly associated with a weathered matrix. These free-milling ores 
could be readily handled by crushing and amalgamation with mer- 
cury, so that here also no elaborate organization and no great ex- 
penditure of capital were necessary. A third stage was reached 
when the more easily worked deposits above the water-line had 
been worked out. Not only were more costly appliances and more 
elaborately organized efforts required to bring the ore to the sur- 
face, but the ore when obtained contained less of its gold in the 
easily recovered, and more in the refractory or combined, form. 
The problem of recovery had now to be attacked by improved 
mechanical and chemical methods. The sulfids or tellurids with 
which the gold was associated or combined had to be reduced to 
a state of minute subdivision by more perfect stamping or grind- 
ing, and elaborate precautions were necessary to insure metallic 
contact between the particles of gold and the solvent mercury. In 
many cases the amalgamation process failed to extract more than 
a very moderate proportion of the gold, and the quartz sand or 
‘ tailings’ which still contained the remainder found its way into 
creeks and rivers or remained in heaps on the ground around the 
batteries. In neighborhoods where fuel was available a prelimi- 
nary roasting of the ore was resorted to, to oxidize or volatilize 
the baser metals and set free the gold; or the sulfids, tellurids, 
etc., were concentrated by washing, and the concentrates were 
taken to smelting or chlorinating works in some favorable situa- 
tion where the more elaborate metallurgical methods could be eco- 
nomically applied. Many efforts were also made to apply the 
solvent action of chlorin directly to the unconcentrated unroasted 
ores; but unfortunately chlorin is an excellent solvent for other 
substances besides gold, and in practise it was found that its solv- 
ent energy was mainly exercised on the base metals and metalloids 
and on the materials of which the apparatus itself was constructed. 

“This, to the best of my knowledge, is a correct, if rather 
sketchy, description of the state of matters in 1889 when the use of 
a dilute solution of cyanid of potassium was first seriously pro- 
posed for the extraction of gold from its ores. Those of us who 
can recall the time will remember that the proposal was far from 
favorably regarded from a chemical point of view. The cost of 
the reagent, its extremely poisonous nature, the instability of its 
solutions, its slow action—such were the difficulties that naturally 
presented themselves to ourminds. And, even granting that these 
difficulties might be overcome, there still remained the serious 
problem of how to recover the gold in metallic form from the ex- 
tremely dilute solutions of the cyanid of gold and potassium. 
How each and all of these difficulties have been swept aside, how 
within little more than a decade this method of gold-extraction has 
spread over the gold-producing countries of the world, now ab- 
sorbing and now replacing the older processes, but ever carrying 
all before it—all this is already a twice-told tale.” 


The success and present widespread use of this cyanid process 
are, indeed, the excuse for bringing up the subject in an address on 
chemistry, for, as Dr. Beilby now reminds us, the present great 
industrial development of gold-production is founded on this purely 
chemical process, “which for its continuance requires, not only 
skilled chemists to superintend its operation, but equally skilled 
chemists to supply the reagent on which the industry depends.” 
The speaker goes on: 

“In 1889 the world’s consumption of cyanid of potassium did 


not exceed fifty tons per annum. . . . At present the entire con- 
sumption of cyanid is not much short of 10,000 tons a year, of 
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which the Transvaal gold-field consumes about one-third. Large 
cyanid-works exist in Great Britain, Germany, France, and Ameri- 
ca, so that a steady and sure supply of the reagent has been amply 
provided. In 1894 the price of cyanid in the Transvaal was two 
shillings per pound ; to-day it is one-third of that, or eightpence. 
During the prevalence of the high prices of earlier years the man- 
ufacture was a highly speculative one, and new processes appeared 
and disappeared with surprising suddenness, the disappearance 
being generally marked by the simultaneous vanishing of large 
sums of money. To-day the manufacture is entirely carried out in 
large works scientifically organized and supervised, and, both in- 
dustrially and commercially, the speculative element has been 
eliminated.” 





A New Process in Artistic Photography.—Among 
recent improvements in photographic processes, described by Dr. 
Ludwig Guenther in Zhe Scientific American Supplement (New 
York), the greatest interest unquestionably attaches, at present, 
says this writer, to the bichromate-gelatin papers, which give the 
fullest scope both to artistic feeling and to technical skill. The 
“oleograph” process of Rawlins, which is one of the newest, is 
thus explained : 


“A hard paper is floated, first on a solution of gelatin, and then, 
after drying, ona 2% per cent. solution of potassium bichromate. 
It is dried in the dark and exposed under a negative until the de- 
tails of the high lights appear in faint brown outlines. Then it is 
washed thoroughly and laid on a glass plate, and the excess of 
water is wiped off with a clean towel. Oil color is then applied 
to the print with a roller. The deep shadows, that is, the parts 
corresponding to such in the original scene or a silver print, take 
up the color, which is rejected, more or less completely, by the 
other parts, where the unaffected gelatin is swollen and saturated 
with water. Ordinarily oil paints, rubbed up with turpentine to 
the thickness of cream, answer the purpose very well. If the re- 
sult is not satisfactory, the color may be wiped off with a sponge 
wet with turpentine, and fresh pigment applied with the roller. 
The oleograph is said to possess a wealth of gradation of tone not 
attainable by any other photographic process.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE Popr’s TELEPHONE.—A daily press despatch, of recent date, says: 
“The Pope has adopted the telephone habit. The Vatican is now as elaborately 
wired as any great financial institution or hotel in the United States—house, 
local, and long-distance telephone in everyroom. The long-distance telephone 
most often used by the Pope is the wire connection with Venice, his old place of 
residence and useful activity. From Venice come stories of all sorts of people 
who are occasionally called up by Pius for a moment’s chat or some personal in- 
struction. The Pope himself selected the telephone apparatus used in the Vati- 
can.” 


A NEWLY patented fire-alarm box that handcuffs tricksters is described in 
Popular Mechanics (August). When this is installed, it says, fire companies 
will no longer be called out by false alarms—or, if they are, the miscreant will 
receive his due. The box has a small door in front, and as soon as this is opened 
a large gong in the box begins sounding, attracting attention to that place. “On 
the inside are two small doors having a slot through which the hand must be 
thrust to sendin analarm. As the party sounds the alarm a rubber-lined alumi- 
num handcuff snaps around his wrist, the slotted doors fly open, releasing the 
handcuff and three feet of chain, and the party is a prisoner until the fire com- 
pany arrives to find out where the fire is and release him. He can, however, 
close the large doors of the box and cause the large gong to cease ringing.” 


“MANy explorers have commented on the speed with which news travels 
among savage tribes,” says Amateur Work. “A curious observation as to a 
possible solution of the problem of their methods has been made by the Rev. A. 
Rideout, who, as a missionary among the Basutos, has noticed their method of 
sending messages from village to village by means of a signal drum or gourd. 
This gourd, covered with the dried and stretched skin of a kid gives out a sound 
which travels and can be heard at distances of from five to eight miles. The 
transmission and reception of messages on these drums is entrusted to special 
corps of signallers, some one of whom is always on duty, and who beat on the 
message in what is practically a Morse alphabet. ‘ On hearing the message,’ says 
Mr. Rideout, ‘ the signaller can always tell whether it is for his chief or for some 
distant village, and delivers it verbally or sends it on accordingly, and it is thus 
carried on with surprising rapidity from one village to another till it reaches its 
destination. King Lerothodi granted me the privilege of sending messages to 
our missionary workers by his great telegraph system, and never have I knowna 
message sent by it to fail to reach the person for whom it was intended in its 
proper form. All that took place in the Boer War, victories and reverses in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State were known to us by gourd-line message hours 
before the news ever reached us by field telegraph. The natives guarded the 
secret of their code carefully. To my knowledge, messages have been sent a 
thousand miles by means of it.’ This is probably one of the earliest forms of 
wireless telegraphy.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RECENT APPROACHES BETWEEN THE 
CHURCH AND LABOR. 


TTENTION was directed to the relations between the Church 
and the workingman by the setting apart of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3, for sermons on the labor question from Presbyterian 
pulpits throughout the country. The Presbyterian Church, North, 
is the first denomination in this country to make rapprochement 
between the churches and the wage-earners a distinct and organ- 
ized part of its work. This was done when the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions created a new department, called the Depart- 
ment of Church and Labor, with the Rev. Charles Stelzle at the 
head (see THE LITERARY D1GEsT, March 11). When asked re- 
cently by a representative of the New York Church Economist 
({undenominational) if the attitude of organized labor toward the 
Church could be defined, Mr. Stelzle replied that “avery wide ob- 
servation, covering all parts of the country, including such extreme 
sections as the Colorada mining-regions, convinced him that the 
working man was feeling more kindly toward the Church than was 
the case a few yearsago.” Weare told, further, that he made “ the 
rather surprising statement” that organized labor is more hostile 
at present toward the Roman Catholic Church than toward the 
Protestant churches, by reason of the recent attitude on social 
questions taken by Rome. 
Mr. George Perry Morris, writing in the Boston 7vanscript of 
the work done in this direction by the Presbyterian Church, says: 


“The Presbyterian Church has shown very marked statesman- 
ship by giving this work its present status, and in selecting Mr. 
Stelzle as secretary. By order of the last General Assembly, each 
presbyterial home missionary committee is instructed to appoint a 
subcommittee for the purpose of making a systematic study of the 
entire labor problem in their respective localities; these commit- 
tees are ordered to cooperate with the workingman’s department 
of the Board of Home Missions, of which Mr. Stelzle is the labor 
secretary, and ‘to establish in connection with the Presbyterianism 
of every city in America a board of experts who may be able to 
inform the churches with respect to the aims of organized labor 
and to inform the workingmen concerning the mission of the 
Church.’ 

“He and the Church he serves realize the power of the printing- 
press and the pamphlet in propaganda work, and how it is being 
used against religion by those who are secularists and opposed to 
any religious solution of the social problem. Consequently he has 
prepared a literature of propaganda for his cause. 

“Realizing the value of the pledge system of enlisting workers 
in reform movements, and the tactical value of having working- 
men for his assistants in the work he is trying todo, he has drafted 
a pledge in which the pledger promises to make an earnest effort 
to win workingmen for Christ and the Church. 

“ Most helpful and encouraging of all the plans devised by Mr. 
Stelzle, and one which has been working long enough to prove its 
worth, is that which already has brought so many clergymen into 
trades-union meetings as delegates from ministers’ associations or 
presbyteries, and has brought representatives of trades-unions 
into the ministers’ associations ina likecapacity. These delegates 
have all privileges save that of voting. They cooperate in bring- 
ing about municipal reform and eradication of social evils, and 
they establish cordial relations between the institutions they rep- 
resent. This plan is in operation now in about fifty cities.” 


Special interest in the problems of labor has been manifested 
within the year by the Protestant Episcopal and by the Congrega- 
tionalist churches in this country, while in England, the same writer 
states, the most conspicuous progress along the same lines rests 
with the Methodists. We read further: 


“In some respects the most significant happening in English 
Free Church life during the past few months has been the forma- 
tion of a Wesleyan Methodist Sociological Society. English Wes- 
leyan leaders, in their adjustment of their religious propaganda to 
modern conditions by the substitution of great ‘missions’ or in- 
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stitutional churches in London and the provincial centers of popu- 
lation for the old-time ‘chapels,’ have far outrun American Meth- 
odists in their enterprise and wisdom, but many of them have 
found that their zeal, consecration, and common-sense in adminis- 
tration need to be supplemented with more definite knowledge of 
social science and economics than they acquired in the theological 
colleges, or than can be learned in practical service to men. Hence 
they have just established a sociological society which has en- 
rolled men in all parts of the realm, and will become a new cog in 
the Wesleyan machinery, contributing to the intelligent adminis- 
tration of the church’s efforts to alter the attitude of the wage- 
earners of England, which cumulative testimony shows is increas- 
ingly indifferent to institutional religion. ...... 

“At the Free Church Council, held in Manchester last March, 
the president, R. F. Horton, D.D., of Hampstead, London, struck 
a note of advanced position for the Nonconformists by his definite 
adherence to the substance of the program of the Labor party 
which declaration met with approval by the council; and this has 
been supplemented by a more recent very remarkable address by 
Principal Forsyth of Hackney College, in his presidential address 
at the Congregational Union of England and Wales, in which he 
affirmed that the individualistic conception of society and religion 
was to be superseded by the social conception ; that the cross is as 
distinct a challenge to-day to capitalism as it formerly was to sla- 
very and feudalism. 

“ Both these spokesmen of the modern Free Church religious con- 
sciousness have been interpreted by the religious journals of the 
Free churches, as well as by social-settlement workers like Mr. 
F. Herbert Stead, of the Browning Settlement, as revealing a very 
marked alteration of mood in churches that toa large extent—they 
admit—have been ‘ruled by the ideals of traditional liberalism, the 
Manchester school of economics,’ and ‘saturated with the ethics of 
individualism.’ Just as the more progressive, younger leaders of 
the Liberal party are arguing that its only hope of political suc- 
cess in the future lies in its going out to meet the Labor party in 
politics halfway, so the more progressive of the younger leaders 
in the Nonconformist churches are insisting that the churches 
must come to terms with the rising tide of social reform and meet 
the indifference and hostility of the masses in English towns and 
cities with a new evangel of social justice and a dominating doc- 
trine of the kingdom of God on earth.” 


FRANCE NOT IRRELIGIOUS. 


AUL SABATIER, the eminent French priest and author, in 

the course of an address delivered in London and now 
printed in 7he Contemporary Review, makes the remarkable claim 
that the present rupture between the Church and the State is an in- 
dication, not of growing unbelicf on the part of the French people, 
but rather of a renewal of faith. He describes, in terms of ¢nthu- 
siastic optimism, the evolution of a new religious spirit in France 
—“a spiritual condition which the papers can hardly describe, and 
of which the reviews, alas! bound up as they generally are with 
” The characteristic feature 
of the new orientation of mind which he indicates is that “ we have 
all become citizens,” and “ we feel that we are members one of an- 
other with such intensity that it would require the language of mys- 
ticism or of poetry to express our sentiments and our sensations.” 


schools and parties, scarcely tell more. 


Further, this orientation, he asserts, is essentially religious. It is 
true, he admits, that many will smile skeptically at this assertion. 
But “to enter into my thought,” he adds, “it is necessary to avoid 


\the confusion, which is constantly made, between religion and 


church.” Enlarging upon this point he continues: 


“It is indeed true that there is at this moment a growing move- 
ment in favor of anticlericalism, a disaffection toward the churches 
perhaps worse than hatred, a disaffection—I dwell on the word 
and I return to it because it exactly expresses the attitude of the 
immense majority of Frenchmen at the present time—an unex- 
pected disaffection which has astonished all spectators. But those 
anticlericals who shout so loudly their desire to destroy every 
kind of religion are the victims of a strange illusion. They have 
already been gently told that their anticlericalism strongly resem- 
bles clericalism reversed. If we look into the bottom of the thing 
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we shall soon see that their anger against the churches arises 
really from religious zeal. The priests of Baal whom the prophet 
Elijah caused to be slain in front of their altars no doubt lavished 
epithets on him in the Hebrew language expressing the same thing 
as our word anticlerical, and he may perhaps have been very 
proud of that. Yet to-day we can very well see that altho Elijah 
was antibaal he was not antireligious. 

“Far be it from me to have any idea of wishing to compare M. 
Combes with the prophet Elijah. Mr. Combes already has his leg- 
end, indeed, but I fear me it is not so interesting as that of the 
strange prophet of Israel. Far be it from me, also, to have any 
idea of wishing to compare the various clergy of the republic with 
the priests of Baal. I only wished to show you by this illustration 
that what from a certain point of view is anticlerical fury, from a 
further and higher point is only an act of religious zeal.” 


One of the signs of the new spiritual attitude in France, Mr. 
Sabatier points out, is the work of the Union for Moral Action, 
whose open discussions bring together men of all schools and par- 
ties. We read: 


“In these open discussions representatives of the most opposite 
parties attend and take part with evident pleasure; men whom we 
should regard as irreconcilable adversaries meet together with re- 
spect, in freedom and—why not say it?—with faith in the future. 
Before they crossed the threshold of the humble office of the 
union, they were leaders of parties, attacking and wounding their 
adversaries, striving to leave them dead on the battle-field. They 
entered, and behold everything was changed; to say that they 
discuss with courtesy would be only a small fraction of the truth; 
they discuss with the consciousness of being all equally fallible 
human beings, who have much to learn from one another, and who, 
tho taking opposite paths, have nevertheless a common aim. Mr. 
Buisson, president of the Parliamentary Commission on Separa- 
tion, president also of the National Association of Freethinkers, 
is there, quite delighted to enter into relations with real curés, 
who in their turn go away with the impression that this devourer 
of priests is after all less diabolical at close quarters than from a 
distance. The Abbé Klein, whom I shall mention again presently, 
friend of Cardinal Perraud, goes there and talks with Salomon 
Reinach, one of the most terrible Jews in France, such as haunt 
the imagination of the devout and give them shivers of horror 
down the back when at the end of daily mass they call upon the 
Archangel Michael to succor France.” 


This union, he explains, is “neither a coterie nor a party nora 
sect nor a church nor an academy nor a society.” That which 
unites its members is a belief in the future and in science—* they 
have the scientific brain and the religious soul.” Mr. Sabatier de- 
scribes them as the first-fruits of a new generation. As further 
indications of the new spirit he cites the work and influence of 
Abbé Loisy, a noticeable tendency on the part of French Catho- 
lics to seek a solid scientific basis, and the number of “ little- 
known journals on all sides which are beginning to stammer out 
the new ideas.” Moreover, the French freethinkers, Mr. Saba- 
tier tells us, approach social problems in the spirit of the ancient 
prophets and the fathers of the faith. And by an imperceptible 
movement which has reached all the churches, “religion appears 
less and less as a revealed metaphysic, more and more as a tie 
uniting man to man.” He concludes: 


“If any one says that France has lost her faith, that she makes 
an unexpected exhibition of herself to the world by the indiffer- 
ence with which she looks on at the measures taken against priests 
and monks, tell them that the faith of France is not lost but trans- 
formed. The eldest daughter of the church has grown up, she has 
reached the age of reason. She calls her mother to account in the 
name of the very principles her mother has taught her....... 

“The people of France have a faith, a faith which perhaps is 
not yet conscious of itself, but it is a renewed faith. Yesterday it 
resembled the holy women of the gospel who went early in the 
morning on Easter Day to the tomb, and finding it empty experi- 
enced terrible emotion. But now the mysterious messengers at- 
ract their attention and say to them: ‘ Do not seek for the living 
among the dead.’ Admirable teaching to show the victory of love 
over death, of right over might. So France of to-day has had her 
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mysterious messengers; in the depths of her heart she has heard 
the words ringing : ‘ Seek no more among the dead, but go, march 
onward, humble, and yet confident in the future.” These emotions 
of a small number of chosen people have thrilled through the 
whole nation, and they are gradually passing into all the manifesta- 
tions of her activity.” 


THE FIRST LAW CASE. 


x HE Bible has been studied almost exclusively by theolo- 

gians and rarely by lawyers,” says David Werner Amram, 
a member of the Philadelphia bar, in a volume named “ Leading 
Cases of the Bible,” where he attempts to give the legal aspects of 
the Bible records. This field, he declares, has hitherto been prac- 
tically ignored ; but an attention to it will give much information 
concerning the development of courts of law and their procedure. 
In dealing with the story of Adam and Eve the author starts with 
the assumption of its unhistorical character, but lays stress upon 
the suggestions of legal procedure and substantive law, retlecting, 
as he avers, “ the views of the people among whom the legend was 
current and by whom it was finally reduced to writing.” In this 
case, he says, we see the patriarch exercising his power and 
authority in conducting a judicial investigation. ‘His method of 
examination is capricious, and in inflicting punishment he does 
not hesitate to modify the law which he himself has laid down, for 
in the early patriarchal society, as in ancient Rome, the law of the 
family was the will of the patriarch.” In his exposition of the case 
the author says: 


“ The first question to be determined is, what crime was com- 
mitted and what was the relative degree of guilt of the three offend- 
ers? Since the command not to eat of the tree had been given to 
Adam alone, he, strictly speaking, was the only lawbreaker. The 
woman, altho her talk with the serpent implies that she also was 
bound to obey his command, was, strictly speaking, merely an 
accessory before the fact. The serpent was only morally respon- 
sible and, as its only fault was in inducing Eve to eat of the tree, 
it was legally guilty of no offense at all. If Eve had not induced 
Adam to do the same, no crime would have been committed; so 
that the serpent’s action is seen to have been merely the remote 
cause of Adam’s breach of the law.” 


Such nice distinctions, however, did not exist in the state of so- 
ciety and the system of jurisprudence reflected by the story the 
author points out. God tries the case in the manner of the orien- 
tal tribal chieftain, “and the persons represented by Adam, Eve, 
and the serpent are members of his family or tribe whose conduct 
is under investigation by him.” 
the manner of the investigation : 


The author thus comments upon 


“ The principal offender, Adam, is brought before his judge and 
is immediately subjected to a cross-examination whereby he is 
compelled to criminate himself. The very question, ‘ Hast thou 
eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat?’ was intended to elicit confession, for when Adam confronted 
his judge he showed obvious signs of guilt. The legend states that 
after Adam and Eve had transgressed, their eyes were opened and 
they knew that they were naked. This is the belated wisdom of 
the criminal after the crime has been committed. ....... 

“ Adam admitted his guilt, but pleaded subtly and boldly, ‘ The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree 
and I did eat.’ He thus indirectly charges God Himself with be- 
ing responsible for the crime in having placed the tempter by his 
side in the form of a woman whom He had given him to be his 
wife; and it may be that this fact was considered by the judge 
subsequently in passing sentence, for it will be remembered that, 
altho the punishment for Adam’s transgression was to have been 
death, there evidently were mitigating circumstances which, in the 
mind of the judge, warranted a lesser punishment.” 


In considering the sentences passed upon the offenders, the 
author points out that the serpent, being condemned unheard, has 
the same status as the slave in the patriarchal household, and, tho 
the least offender, receives the greatest punishment, “since its 
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moral obliquity sets in motion the series of causes which resulted 
in the breach of the law.” He continues: 


“The offense of the serpent was a species of seduction which 
made it possible for Eve to become an accessory to Adam’s crime, 
and its punishment was clearly excessive. Altho it had been more 
subtle than any beast of the field and had been permitted to hold 
free intercousre with its human companions, it was now degraded 
below every beast of the field, condemned to crawl on its belly, 
eat dust, and be in a state of perpetual warfare with the human 
species. Thus for some trivial offense the house slave of the pa- 
triarch might be degraded below the most menial slave of the field. 
The punishment of Eve was likewise excessive; her solicitude for 
her husband led her, unselfishly enough, to want him to participate 
in the enjoyment of her new-found pleasure. Adam was legally 
and morally the real offender. The command had been laid upon 
him directly, and he broke it in yielding most weakly to tempta- 
tion. Yet in spite of this, the woman, who had been his equal, was 
now made his subordinate, ‘ Thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee.’ The real offender was by this de- 
cree elevated above the comparatively innocent cause of his 


“ According to the original commandment, the punishment for 
Adam’s transgression was death ; ‘ for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.’ Yet in sentencing Adam the law 
was not strictly applied, for, instead of being condemned to death, 
he was condemned to work for a living, and it seems that part of 
the wisdom of the serpent consisted in its ability to anticipate this, 
for when the woman told the serpent that God had said, ‘ Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die,’ the serpent an- 
swered her saying, ‘ Ye shall not surely die.” It may be that the 
influence of Eve was considered a mitigating circumstance. This 
sentence is the archtype of the abolition of capital punishment and 
the substitution of life imprisonment at hard labor.” 


The author, counting this story as “an ancient fable told by 
primitive herdsmen far back in the dawn of history,” estimates it 
as highly interesting to the lawyer, “ because it reflects ideas of 
law and justice in an early period of the development of the Jew- 


ish race, whose institutions have profoundly affected the law and 
ethics of civilized society.” 





“THE MORMON MENACE.” 


HE Mormon Church, or, to give it its preferred title, the 
Church of the Latter-day Saints in America, has of late, 
owing to its contact with politics, occupied a place of unusual 
prominence in the public attention—a fact which gives timeliness 
to an article on “ The Menace of Mormonism,” by Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom in Zhe North American Review (September). Sena- 
tor Cullom has the distinction of having prepared the first anti- 
Mormon bill ever presented to a legislature. His attitude, he 
says. has only changed in forty years “so far as I have been led to 
believe that the ethics of Mormonism had really changed on the 
two vital issues which, to my mind, constitute the menace of Mor- 
monism.” These issues, he states, are polygamy and the hier- 
archy. Outside of these features, he is ready to admit that “ there 
is much that is vigorous, energizing, and commendable in the gen- 


eral conditions engendered by the Mormon system.” As to polyg- 
amy he writes: 


“Statistical evidence shows that the Jractise of polygamy is de- 
creasing. It is apparently dying out. Many assertions have also 
been made, some under oath, that the principle of polygamy is 
already dead. But it has been freely admitted that, to a limited 
extent, at least, polygamous lives are still lived among the Mor- 
mons, obviously justified by the Church, since the first president 
acknowledges himself an active polygamist ; winked at by society 
and ignored by courts of justice on account of certain extenuating 
circumstances. Now, circumstances may extenuate many things 
between individuals, and it is possible, 1 suppose, that in the pres- 
ent peculiar conditions there are some who honestly consider that 
the extenuating circumstances are sufficient to mitigate the malev- 
olent influence of setting law at defiance. As between individuals 
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this may be true; but, so far as any law of the land is being set 
aside, defied, under cover and protection of Mormonism, Mormon- 
ism itself is a menace, regardless of any or all mitigating and ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

“ Polygamy, in the abstract, as it presents itself in Utah to-day, 
may not be the serious element in the influence Mormonism exerts 
which it was forty or even ten years ago, but the disregard of law 
is no less offensive now than then. 


Of the other menace he writes: 


“The other menace lies in the spirit of hierarchy, and the extent 
to which its influence is possible, publicly or privately controvert- 
ing the laws of the land and bending them to its purposes. 

“If the hierarchy of the Mormon Church exists as it once ex- 
isted; if it penetrates, as it once penetrated, into the affairs of 
citizenship; if it dictates, as it once dictated, courses of conduct 
at variance with the laws of the land under whose flag it claims 
protection and privilege—then it is a menace, and it is high time 
that we demanded reformation. . . . We can never too earnestly 


denounce and combat the tendency of church hierarchy, or any 
hierarchy, to dominate law.” 


The Evening Post (New York) remarks that we are now pass- 


ing through “a sort of secondary stage” in the agitation over Mor- 
monism, and adds: 


“ The early testimony in the Smoot proceedings made familiar 
to every one a mass of highly damaging facts about the Church and 
its leading spirits. In a word, it taught the country what the 
Church stood for and to what its potential authority extended. 
The effort of those fighting Mormonism is now to show in detail 
the ways in which this power is being exercised at present in every- 
day affairs. Until the country in general is completely convinced 
that the Mormon hierarchy not only can but does habitually exer- 
cise despotic control over the church-membership to the prejudice 
of others’ rights and in violation of its own agreements, it is idle 
to talk as yet of the third stage when we should seriously consider 
applying a remedy by force from without.” 


It is in this light, continues 7he Evening Post, that the current 
allegations of Mormon machinations have their special interest. 

Meanwhile Frederick W. Smith, grandson of the original 
“ prophet,” Joseph Smith, and head of the “ reorganized ” Church, 
issues an address to Mormons urging them to abandon at once 
polygamy, commercialism, and politics, and return to the faith as 
it was before corrupted by Brigham Young. 


Jesus and the Oriental Mind.—It is sometimes urged, 
says the New York Churchman, that the inherent difference be- 
tween the occidental and the oriental mind interposes a barrier 
to our full understanding of Jesus and of the Bible. Many intelli- 
gent people, it avers, would assent to the idea that a scholarly 
Hindu would be peculiarly equipped by temperament to interpret 
Jesus tous. The error, says 7he Churchman, lies in the assump- 
tion that all orientalism is one and the same thing. On the con- 
trary, it argues: 


“In that which is fundamental, the thought of the Semitic race 
which created the Old Testament, the civilization and the whole 
philosophic and religious system of Palestine, we find a vastly 
closer relation to the thought and civilization of Greece and Rome 
than to that of India or Japan. From the standpoint of India 
Jesus was an occidental far more than from our standpoint he was 
an oriental. Historically, our civilization is dependent on and de- 
veloped from that civilization to which he belonged. Historically, 
there is no connection between the peculiar civilization, philoso- 
phy, and religion of India and the civilization and religion of Pal- 
estine. Quite aside from our preconceptions and from those the- 
ological developments which have become part of our conception 
of him, it is easier for Ameri@ans to-day to understand and inter- 
pret Jesus and the Bible than for the men of Hindustan. On the 
other hand, precisely because of these preconceptions, which have 
become part of our religion, India or, more probably, China or 
Japan may yet bring something of value to the better and truer 
understanding of Jesus, not because he was oriental, but because 
they may come to Him free from our hereditary prejudices.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


EXPERT CRITICISM OF THE RUSSIAN 
OFFICERS. 
i Baas Russian officers, not the men, are blamed for the Rus- 
sian reverses by two writers, one German and the other 
Russian, who seem to speak with considerable authority. The 
views of the German writer, Thilo von Trotha, are given an almost 
official tone by the fact that they appear in the Berlin MZ/7ditdr 
Wochenblatt, the German army organ, while the Russian writer, 
General Voide, is quoted by von Trotha as a well-known author- 
ity. It appears from the articles of these two experts that the 
Russian army is led by men deficient in military knowledge and 
inflence over their subordinates; that the regimental officers are 
ignorant of the art of war and military tactics, fit only for parades 
and spectacular reviews; and that the rank and file, accordingly, 
fail to succeed in the field, because they lack inspiration, offensive 
vigor, and élan, tho stubbornly courageous and fearless of death. 
“The unexpected crushing defeat which the Russian arms have 
suffered upon meeting the Japanese” has led Mr. von Trotha, he 
tells us, to investigate carefully the officering of the Czar’s forces. 
He says of Kuropatkin: 


“There can be no doubt that Russia, as a State, is inferior to 
Japan, and that General Kuropatkin is inferior to General Oyama. 
. . . It is not quite so clear whether the Russian army as an army 
is inferior to the Japanese army. I should not like to answer this 
question in the affirmative offhand. In none of his battles has 
Kuropatkin shown himself particularly anxious to snatch a victory, 
neither at Liaoyang nor at Mukden; his sole aim has been to keep 
his neck out of the noose.” 


He continues to argue that perhaps if the Russian army at the 
above-named battles had been led by some one less anxious and 
desponding than Kuropatkin, the verdict would have been that the 
Russians were superior to the Japanese. This brings him to the 


main point of his contention. He remarks: 


“When we turn to the Russian army we find that its weak point 
lies neither in its equipment, its arms, nor its commissariat, which 
are to-day superior to what they have been in any previous war; 
nor in its discipline, nor in the quality of its rank and file, but pal- 
pably and beyond all doubt in the character of its officers, particu- 
larly as this inferiority appears in its leaders of highest rank.” 


He points out by implication what the deficiencies of the Rus- 
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sian officers are by quoting the well-known Russian soldier, Gen- 
eral Voide. General Voide tells what the officers ought to be and 
what they are not. He writes: 

“ Our officers as a class are formed not perhaps of elegant, but 
of none the less excellent material, out of which anything could be 
made by those who command them with intelligence, enthusiasm, 
and military skill. In other words, the subalterns of an army need 
capable commanders. . The officers’ mess is the marrow, the 
heart, the nerves of every regiment; it is the frame and skeleton 
which gives consistency to the whole military body. The officers 
of a regiment are responsible for its spirit and tradition, whether 
these be good or evil. . As the officers are, such the rank and 
file will be—neither better nor worse, and such they will be in 
peace as well as in war. The first and most sacred duty of a com- 
mander is to educate and model his subordinate officers. If he 
succeeds in doing this, everything else in an efficient regiment fol- 
lows as a matter of course. A regiment rises exactly to the level 
of the courage, skill, and ability exhibited by its officers, and sinks 
in exact proportion to the decadence of its officers.” 


The officers of the Russian army, we read, however, are igno- 
rant of their profession. They parade well, but know neither the 
the: nor practise of military tactics. Such is the opinion of this 
Russian writer, as we gather from the following remarks: 


“Military service is so regulated that the majority of the regi- 
ments spend their time in a barren round of inspections and pa- 
rades; at best they take part in certain conventional maneuvers, 
which serve less as a representation of rational warfare than as an 
impressive show. . What can a young officer learn in such as- - 
sociations as these? He certainly never learns anything good. In 
such surroundings his inborn energy evaporates, his zeal for the 
service dies out, and the knowledge which he brought with him 
from college is forgotten.” 


Moreover, the Russian soldiers, while they stand their ground 


bravely, are not sufficiently eager for victory. To quote Voide 
once more : 


“ Many officers appear to be zealous for the service, full of ener- 
gy, and eager to show their zeal in the fulfilment of the detailed 
duties of military life, but they are utterly ignorant of the main 
thing, that is, the practise of warfare. Ina battle it is of no merit 
or advantage merely to stand stubbornly on the firing-line and 
know how to die. A soldier must understand how to snatch a vic- 
tory. This lesson must be learnt by every man in the regiment, 
whatever his rank and position, and it is the most important duty 








THE CZAR’S VISION. 
— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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of every commandant to see that this lesson be practically taught 
to his men.” 


Voide virtually accuses the Russian army of being badly com- 
manded, badly officered, ignorant of the requirements of war, while 
being brave to the point of stoical stupidity. Mr. von Trotha, 
after citing this theory of Russian military failure, concludes in the 


‘following words: “ The keen, valuable, and patriotic criticisms of 


Voide ought to be of the highest service not only to the gallant 
Russian army, but to the whole of the Russian Empire.” 

The criticisms of Mr. von Trotha are quite borne out by the ex- 
perience of the London 77mes’s correspondent with the headquarters 
of the First Japanese Army. This correspondent has been reading 
some of Kuropatkin’s letters, which were among the effects cap- 
tured by the Japanese army, and he tells us that General Kuropat- 
kin has been trying to point out to his officers, perhaps too late, 
the superiority of the Japanese as offensive campaigners, and he 
quotes from many letters written by the fine old Russian general, 
who was originally a schoolmaster, for the purpose of enlightening 
those under his command. But he adds: 


“Between Kuropatkin’s lines you can read the attitude of the 
general and of an army which have lost their sense of the offen- 
sive. Tho he speaks of attack, tho he realizes the military axiom 
which teaches him that a defensive line can be maintained only by 
the diversion of offensive actions, nevertheless, the very soul of his 
thought is defensive. When he closes his instructions with the re- 
mark that indefatigable obedience to them will meet the expecta- 
tions of their great commander the Emperor and bring victory, 
you feel that it isa stereotyped conclusion—a ‘ very truly yours’ 
—without heart in the statement. There is that evidence of stub- 
born resistance to the inevitable to be expected of an army with 
all its glories in the past, instead of the army of a people whose 
power is looking forward to a vigorous and expanding future. 
From that any empire may draw the simple lesson: You may not 
halt without the glacier carrying you away from the heights which 
must ever be your object. You must go ahead. 

“If an historical comparison for Kuropatkin were sought, | 
should choose McClellan, the organizer of the Unior army in the 
American Civil War in 1861-62. He, too, could noi think of the 
offensive. and, in common with Kuropatkin, to him a well-con- 
ducted retreat had the same fascination to his academic mind as a 
victory and a masterful retreat—the meaning to his country being, 
however, somewhat different. Only the rare example of a charac- 
ter like Wellington can enter fully into the spirit of both.”— 77aus- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FOREIGN CANARDS OF THE SILLY SEASON. 


OST European newspapers of a certain class seem to keep 

in their editorial rooms a dreamer, or surmiser, for it would 

be impolite to stigmatize him bya stronger term. The meeting of 
kings and emperors, the marshaling together and genial junket- 
ings of friendly fleets, furnish abundant occasion for these gentle- 


“men to draw upon the resources of their imagination for the add- 


ing, if not to the gayety, at least to the perplexity of nations. 
Thus Henri Rochefort, in his /#/ransigeant (Paris) publishes 
some strange and palpably absurd details apropos of the Balfour 
ministry’s dilemma, in regard to an alleged Cabinet meeting in 
Downing Street. 

Rochefort professes to have come into possession of “an hith- 
erto unpublished document,” “a letter from an English baronet to 
an English M.P.,” in which the fact is disclosed that Balfour in- 
tends to attack Germany as soon as he can concentrate the forces 
of the British navy. This policy was resented by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Secretary for War, who at a certain Cabinet meeting so 
incensed Lord Lansdowne, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, by 
charging him with incompetency in handling foreign relations, that 
Lansdowne snatched up “a monumental and historic inkstand ” 
and flung it at the head of the Secretary for War. It missed its 
mark, but ricochetting off the bust of King Edward VII., which 
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stood on the mantelpiece, it knecked off and smashed the monocle 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Happily peace was at length re- 
stored, and no one was hurt. 

A second summer canard is mentioned by the Continental Cor- 
respondence (Berlin) which is supposed to be a flying sheet issued 
by government authority. It says: 


“The summer of this year has seen many meetings of European 
heads of states, in the West as well as in the East, in the South as 
well as in the North. The journey of the King of Spain to Paris 
and London, the gathering of many princes in Berlin on the occa- 
sion of the wedding of the German Crown Prince, the meeting of 
the German Kaiser with the kings of Sweden and Denmark and 
with the Czar in the harbors of the Baltic Sea will linger long in 
remembrance. Lastly the journey of the King of England to 
Marienbad formed a welcome opportunity to congratulate the ven- 
erable Austrian Emperor personally in Ischl upon having com- 
pleted his seventy-fifth year. In connection with this journey the 
report had arisen first in Marienbad and in the English papers that 
the King of England would take advantage of the opportunity of 
traveling through German territory to make a short excursion from 
Frankfort in order to have an interview with his imperial nephew, 
the German Emperor.” 


The English papers referred to had, however, copied this 
“news” from “an obscure little German paper, the Kvonderger 
Tageblatt,” and The Daily Mail (London), according to this writer, 
“well known for its fanatical hostility to Germany,” obtained from 
Lord Knollys, private secretary to King Edward, a contradiction 
of the report which had been copied from its column into the gen- 
eral foreign press. The Correspondence writes in an injured tone 
because the royal private secretary’s “telegraphic contradiction 
was unhappily formulated,” and concludes with the following cut- 
ting rebuke: 


“The applause with which the announcement of the meeting of 
the monarchs, now for the present to be regarded as abandoned, 
was received by the serious press of England, France, and Ger- 
many, found an earnest echo in the hearts of all the friends of 
peace. Only those eager for war and greedy for scandal could 
have a short-sighted pleasure in the peculiar way in which the con- 
tradiction was obtained and exploited by the jingoistic papers of 
England.” 


A much more ingenious and yet equally imaginative specimen 
of the news fiction is that paragraph in a French newspaper in 
which William I1. is said to have sent a vessel, albeit a small one, 
of the German fleet, to pass uninvited, and sport the flag of Ger- 
many between the lines of the French and English war-ships dur- 
ing their recent review by the King of England. The incident is 
thus described in the J/azzn (Paris): 


“The King and Queen of England, the Minister of State, the 
admirals and royal chamberlains, twenty thousand sailors consti- 
tuting the crews of two formidable fleets, a hundred thousand 
spectators suddenly saw, rushing at full steam between the iron- 
clad monsters of Great Britain and France, a tiny black torpedo- 
boat at whose steri: disdainfully streamed the imperial standard of 
Germany. 

“ Nobody knew where it came from ; with a wild dash it traversed, 
like an intruder, the vast area of the maneuvers, the parade- ground 
on which two nations were celebrating their friendly accord, and 
then it vanished on the horizon, satisfied with having shown its 
colors for one instant, and set all tongues wagging with the name 
of its sovereign just as they had uttered their cheers for other 
SUMORE, G's oes 

“It was a new coup de thééitre, added to many previous ones ; a 
new imperious gesture of that remarkable personage, who mars 
the effect of so many brilliant qualities by his pretentious claims 
to be considered the conductor of the European orchestra.” 


Such stories as these are made out of whole cloth. They, how- 
ever, are canards, winged creatures, which sometimes fly with the 
wind, or at any rate may indicate which way the wind blows.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN NAVAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Bases admiration roused abroad by Mr. Roosevelt's policy in 

the proposed increase of the American navy is well repre- 
sented in an. article by Di Palma Federico in Muova Antologia 
(Rome). 
as an actually productive element in national prosperity ; he sees 
in the American fleet of the future an offensive as well as defen- 
sive weapon, and while he thinks that the naval program is the 
most significant achievement of the Roosevelt administration, he 
sounds a note of warning, to the effect that ships without men are 
useless and that the United States must next proceed to train and 
educate sailors to man her magnificent fighting machines of the 
future. He says: 


He echoes the President’s views on the powerful navy 


“T am speaking from my own point of view as a naval specialist ; 
but every writer or statesman of whatever nation, in considering 
the vast dimensions of the program laid out by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
government, must acknowledge that the political act of greatest 
‘importance which the present President of the United States has 
carried out, and which concerns other nations also, is the extraor- 
dinary and rapid development which he is bringing about in the 
navy of North America. This matter has roused the attention of 
all the naval Powers of Europe, and has alarmed certain nations 
especially. Is not this fact a positive proof of the importance of 
the measures taken by Mr. Roosevelt and Congress?” 


Mr. Federico proceeds to show the wisdom of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
act, for it shows that Americans have learned that the only way to 
maintain the economic and financial greatness of a State is to pos- 
sess a large and efficient navy. A large navy is an expensive, but 
not an extravagant, appendage to the Government. It is, in fact, 
an element of production which guarantees the permanence of ex 
isting wealth and contributes to its increase by making the flag of 
the nation feared and respected abroad. “It renders practicable 
intercourse of every kind between the home country and foreign 
lands ; it thus becomes a promoter of fraternity and peace between 
nations; it isa most potent agent of civilization as well as an effi- 
cient and reliable safeguard of national interests and international 
rights.” Nor is it sufficient to have merely a defensive navy. To 
quote further: 


“Tt is plainly seen that America’s program of new naval con- 
struction is not based on the barren theory of mere naval defense. 
Its purpose is indubitably to provide means for carrying on offen- 
sive warfare, over a large area, in blue water. The twelve vast 
ironclads, of 16,000 tons displacement, all the new ships of the line, 
constituting a homogeneous fleet of immense power, capable of 
meeting in battle and receiving the fire of the most powerful Euro- 
pean squadrons, impress us with the fact that the American fleet 
is intended todo something more than guard the coasts of the con- 
tinent from the occasional attack, more or less problematical, of 
some European fleet; the whole program of the new naval con- 
struction is an elaborate preparation tor offensive war by sea.” 


The writer is inclined to felicitate the United States because its 
new navy is to be built at a time when the construction of steel 
war-ships has passed the experimental stage and has become a 
definite science, and he speaks with pride of the Italian engineers 
and designers who have convinced all the world that Italian build- 
ers were indeed, and still are, the cleverest and most accomplished 
projectors of battle-ships. He also dwells upon the advantages 
which the United States Government derives from the fact that its 
battle-ships are economically built by private firms, thus saving 
the enormous expenses of public dockyards. In the following 
words he points out what he considers to be the only danger which 
may threaten the efficiency of the new American navy : 


“The wealth in dollars which enables the United States to build 
in less than five years a really formidable navy by producing ships 
_ will not be equally successful in producing seamen when these are 
wanting. It is doubtless true that the seaman of a modern ship of 
war is not a sailor in the strict sense of the term. The crews of a 
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war-ship are no longer the gang of former days, experienced in 
handling sailing vessels. The sailor has been replaced by the 
skilled artisan; for the modern ship is a machine, a congeries of 
complex and delicate parts, each of which requires the care of a 
specialist—machinist, stoker, electrician, or torpedist—any one of 
which, without any sea experience, might come straight from the 
workshop or the foundry.” 


He goes on to say that the American skilled artisan loves his 
liberty and his high wages too much to submit to the discipline, 
confinement, and comparatively low pay of the naval service. He 
refers to the fact that 20 per cent. of enlisted men desert from the 
American navy annually. It is true that the Americans are patri- 
otic and flock to the flag, whether by sea or land, in time of danger. 
But the battle of the Straits of Corea showed that courage and pat- 
riotism without special training are powerless. In this respect 
European navies are superior to the American, which possesses 
little more than 35,000 trained seamen. This deficiency he hopes 
and believes will be remedied in time.— 7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





A “TAINTED-MONEY” PROBLEM FOR THE 
POPE. 


LIVELY literary debate is now in progress in Italy over the 

debt of some $20,000,000 due the Pope from the Italian Gov- 
ernment under the famous “Guaranty Laws” of 1871, with the in- 
teresting feature that the Vatican and the Government seem to 
have changed sides on this question. Heretofore the Government 
has maintained the attitude of willingness to pay the Pope the an- 
nuity of $650,000 provided by this law, while the Pope has treated 
the money as tainted by sacrilegious spoliation, because it was the 
price of the patrimony of Peter, wrested from the Church in 1870. 
Now, however, the Vatican pamphleteers are beginning to think 
that this annuity, with interest on the accumulated arrearage of more 
than $20,000,000, should be paid, while the Government writers 
reply that the debt is outlawed. The Vatican does not recede 
from its irreconcilable attitude toward the spoliation of 1870, but 
now that the Pope has seemingly agreed to a modus vivendi with 
the Italian Government by permitting the faithful to take part in 
the political affairs of the State, the question as to what equivalent 
shall be asked for this concession is quite a natural one. Indica- 
tions point to the fact that the guéd pro guo demanded will be the 
entire guaranty sum promised the Pope in 1870, when he was de- 
prived of Rome, together with interest to date. A very able de- 
fense of the Vatican’s claims—evidently published with the con- 
sent or at the suggestion of the Church authorities, is a skilful 
pamphlet by Monsignor Patrizi, entitled “The Unoutlawable Ap- 
propriation and the Guaranty Law”; while the opposite view is 
defended in an anonymous pamphlet issued by the Lodge of Free- 
masons in Rome, Lira e Spada, and is entitled “ The 109 Millions 
of the Pope. Outlawed Appropriation.” 
ly stated thus: 


The case may be brief- 


Rome was taken by the Italians in July of 1870. On October 2 
of that year the city voted almost unanimously that it wanted to 
constitute a part of the Italian Government. On October 18 the 
Ministry of Italy addressed a note to foreign governments announc- 
ing that Rome had become the capital of the kingdom, but that 
“in all things the high position of the Holy Father would be re- 
spected and preserved, and that his sovereign character, his invio! - 
ability, his civil list, would be fully guaranteed.” In accordance 
with this position, the Italian Government, on May 13, 1871, 
passed the famous Legge delle Guarentie (Guaranty Laws), among 
the features of which are the following: 

The Holy See is guaranteed an annual appropriation of 3,225,000 
lire. This sum constitutes a perpetual and inalienable income of 
the Holy See (vendita perpetua ed inalienadile), and, in case the 
see becomes vacant, passes over to the successor. 

As a consequence of the Vatican’s refusal to accept this income 
the accumulated sum due to the end of 1904 was 109,650,000 lire. 
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The interest, at the legal rate of five per cent., is now annually 
5,482,500 lire, which, with the appropriation of 3,225,000, makes an 
annual sum of 8,707,500 lire due to the Vatican, and this, it seems, 
is to be the price to be paid for peace. 


The question, is now, Is Italy bound to pay this sum to the Pope? 
Patrizi declares that this must be done, because the Guaranty Law 
was practically an international law, and was passed by the Italian 
Government in order to quiet the Powers and make them content 
with the new order of things in Italy. Hence the time never can 
come when this debt is outlawed. The liberals and “ patriots” of 
Italy, as their sentiment is voiced by the other pamphlet, declare, 
on the other hand, that the law was purely and exclusively an I tal- 
ian law, and according to the legal code of Italy all rents or appro- 
priations not collected within five years are outlawed, and if not 
collected within thirty years the whole arrangement falls to the 
ground. From this point of view the whole Guaranty Law is now 
a dead letter. 

Another and longer reply to Patrizi has been published by the 
jurist Bompard entitled “ The Pope and the Laws of the Nations,” 
in which he declares that “the law of May 13, 1871, is an J talian 
law and in no manner or form is an international agreement. It 
was not submitted to the other nations nor was it approved or 
sanctioned by them.” He concludes therefore that the Pope has 
no right to the accumulated income, which has become an out- 
lawed debt.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE NEW FERMENT IN MOROCCO. 


HERE seems to be no peace for the northwestern kingdom 
of Africa. It is governed by a man who poses as the “ Fa- 
ther of the Faithful,” but who is pictured by many European pa- 
pers as a spendthrift and an incompetent. The London 77mes 
pertinently asks whether it is to prove to his subjects that he is a 
good oriental prince and a good Mussulman that he imports Cir- 
cassians from Constantinople and dancing-girls from Cairo? And 
Albert Milhaud in Z’Zuropéen (Paris) declares that he spends a 
great deal too much from the public treasury on his personal pleas- 
ures, “on automobiles, cinematographs, and all sorts of modern 
toys,” and “ is always ‘ hard up.’” 
According to the Ad/nische Zeitung he is sitting on pins and 
needles at the prospect of a Mussulman uprising. This German 
journal announces : 


“An zutransigeant group of antiforeign sentiment is leagued 


. against the reforms which the Powers are urging upon the Sultan, 


altho he has not, so far, yielded to the hints and innuendoes of the 
rebels.” 


The Maghzen has, however, in obedience to popular clamor, 
barred the way to Europeans in the streets of Fez which adjoin 
mosques. Recently a casus de//i was imminent, owing to the im- 
prisonment by the Maghzen of an Algerian Mussulman, a subject 
of France. This man was sent in chains to Fez, but eventually 
was released at the intervention of the French envoy, Mr. Saint- 
René Taillandier. Mr. Milhaud asks: 


“ Did the Sultan intend by these maneuvers to feel the pulse of 
Germany? Did he wish, in spite of the agreement of July, to pro- 
voke France and then obtain the support of Germany against that 
country? This is quite possible when we consider the ignorance 
that prevails at Fez on nice points of European diplomacy. Per- 
haps he desired to throw a sop to the antiforeign element among 
his subjects. On reflection he discovered his mistake. He began 
to fear the intervention of a French fleet or of Algerian soldiery, 
and released the Algerian, yet the population has not recovered 
from the excitement caused by the antiforeign action of so high 
a personage, and Frenchmen, or those under their protection, now 
find themselves molested in the environs of Tangier.” 


A more serious cause of friction between France and Germany 
has arisen from the fact that the German Government has negoti- 
ated a loan to the Sultan of Morocco, altho Mr, Rouvier, Foreign 
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Minister of France, in a note to Prince von Bilow, dated August 
17, had said: 


“The French Government has never ceased to consider it asa 
direct and immediate stipulation implied in the agreement of July 
8, that the representatives of the two countries at Fez, whose mis- 
sion is derived from that very agreement, should abstain hence- 
forth from all independent negotiations with the Maghzen.” 


Prince von Biilow repeated at the beginning of August his prom- 
ise to adhere faithfully to the agreement of July. Yet he has never 
denied the loan of 10,000,000 marks, and the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin), speaking as his organ, and attempting to save the face of 
Germany diplomacy, announces : 


“ Little importance is attached in official circles to the fact that 
Germany has advanced to the Sultan a loan of 10,000,000 marks for 
the carrying on of a special enterprise. The German bankers are 
to receive as collateral a mortgage on an estate of the Sultan’s at 
Tangier.” 


Mr. Milhaud thinks it possible that William II. will bring this 
mortgage to bear as an influence on matters at the coming confer- 
ence of the Powers, and thus sums up the situation : 


“In view of the conference, things are in a ferment in Morocco. 
There are incessant insurrections in the empire ; a pretender al- 
ways in arms, and superior to the Sultan in military power; for- 
eigners are molested; the treasury empty; European creditors 
more ready to provoke a conflict than an agreement; a horde of 
Mussulmans hostile to foreign ideas and to foreigners, and minis- 
ters who resist the reforms which their master proclaims himself 
eager to adopt! If European diplomats come to an agreement 
to reform Morocco, will they not meet with opposition in Moroc- 
co itself?” 


He comes to the conclusion that Morocco must be conquered 
before it can be reformed, and as the Sultan has no civil, but only 
a religious authority, he must be made a civil ruler by means of 
a revolution incited by the Powers.—7yvanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


Ir the Kaiser and his advisers thought they could drive a wedge into the Ang!o- 
French entente, says Public Opinion (London), they have by this time realized 
their mistake. Great Britain stands firm by France. 

HoweEVER much the future character of Russia’s position in the Far East may 
be affected by the result of the war with Japan, there can be no question, accord- 
ing to the London 7imes, that her capacity for exercising diplomatic influence 
in Europe remains comparatively unimpaired, 














THE POWERS AND JAPAN, 
Before and after she became a world-power. 
—Floh (Vienna). 
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A FALL AND WINTER PARADISE 
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COMFORT, LUXURY, JOY 
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THE BATTLE GREEK SANITARIUM 


The Createst Health University in the World 


HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign 


lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative 


among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 
makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 
patient recently remarked : “I note that the forces of nature are here 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 


before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined | 


than the forces of nature ?”’ 


Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 
Sports, Attractive Menu therapy, Baths of Every Sort, | ments. % % % 


| health. 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- and Royal Electric Light 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- sive Physiological Laboratories, | Baths, Massage and 


 bemrmate Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 


and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special provisions 
are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 


| Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 


quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 
more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 
invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, strenuous 










THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 











UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 
indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6. Home- 


like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 
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THe LITERARY DicEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 


| 
*‘ Zionism.”—Max Nordau. (Fox, Duffield & Co., | 


$0.75 net.) 

“The Child and Religion.” — Edited by Thomas 
Stephens. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 

“The Approved Selections—First Year.”—Melvin 
Hix. (Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, $0.25.) 

“The Teller’s Tale.”—Phil. A. Rush. (Knicker- 
bocker Press.) 


“ Heretics.”—Gilbert K. Chesterton. (John Lane.) 

“ Pipetown Sandy.”’—John Philip Sousa. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 

“ The Man of the Hour.”—Octave Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 

“A History of Old Pine Street.”—Hughes O. Gib- 
bons. (John C. Winston Company.) 

“Only a Grain of Sand.” — Charles M. Taylor. 
(John C, Winston Company.) 

“Parental Honesty.”—Sylvanus Stall. (The Vir 
Publishing Company, $0.60 net.) 

““Shakespeare’s Christmas.”—A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

** Minerva’s Manceuvres.”—Charles Battell Loomis. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.50.) 


“ At the Sign of the Jack O’Lantern.” — Myrtle 
Reed. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“ The Mother.’—Norman Duncan. (F. H. Revell 
Company, $1.25.) 

“The Romance of Gentle Will.”—Clyde C. West- 
over. (Neale Publishing Company, $1.50.) 


“Tf—A Guide to Bad Manners.”’— James M. Flagg. 
(Life Publishing Company, $0.75.) 


“ Russia and its. Crisis.” — Professor Milyoukov. 
(University Press, Chicago, $3.20.) 

“ America to England.”—Minot J. Savage. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.35 net ) 


“ Bibliografia Rafael M. Merchan.’”’ — Domingo 
Figarola-Caneda. (Imp. y Pap. La Universal.) 


_“The Upton Letters.”"—T. B. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25, net.) 


“Yourie Gardenin—A Russian Character Study.”— 
Anonymous. (Neale Publishing Company, $1.50.) 


“ Religion of the Ancient Egyptians.” — George 
Steindorff, Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.50.) 


“The Socialist Library II.”-J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald. (Independent Labor Party.) 


“Science and Religion.”—Benj. F. Loomis. (Fow- 
ler & Wells Company, $1.50, net.) 


“ Fool for Love.”—Francis Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, $0.75.) 


“Leading Cases in the Bible.” — David Werner 
Amram, MA. LL.B. (Julius H. Greenstone.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


The Tree Tavern. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


In the Tavern of the Tree, 
Listen to the revelry ! 

Mark the merry minstrel there, 
Seated in his leafy chair, 

At his cups the whole day long, 
Paying toll with silvery song. 
Every draught he takes is drawn 
From the cellars of the Dawn ; 
Fragrant dew from flowery flasks, 
Amber air from fairy casks 
Brought from Araby, and bright 
With the Orient’s golden light ; 
Spicery of buds and vines 
Flavors his delicious wines ; 


Is it strange his lyrics hold 

So much of the summer’s gold? 
Rapture of the roses caught, 
Into music deftly wrought ; 
Run and ripple of the rills 

All translated in his trills ; 
Every sweet, enchanted thing 
In his gladness made to sing. 
Ah, my mocking-bird, drink on 
Till the happy day is gone ; 


[September 16, 1905 
Full blue print 
working plans Only 

and _specifica- 

tions complete. 






HIS superb Colonial dwelling with its modern reception hall, opening into large parlor 
with pretty fireplace, good size dining-room with artistic bay-window effect, up-to- 
date kitchen arrangement, large pantry and cupboards. Three good size chambers 

on second floor, with bathroom conveniently arranged and accessible from all rooms. Large 
front porch, 7-foot stoned-up basement, first story 9 feet, second story 8% feet. Dining- 
room, parlor and hall finished in hard wood, kitchen and bedrooms in Georgia pine. 





Built Over 800 
Times for $1200 


Complete 
Including Plumbing 


GET OUR 
BIG BOOK 


“Modern Homes” 


of 170 homes for 
25c. (silver). 
REGULAR PRICE $1.00 
Send 10c. for postage 


if you please L_| bs 


Write for our New Book, Public 
Buildings, which contains De- 
signs and Plans for Schools, Churches, Stores, Jails, Office and Public 
Buildings of all kinds and descriptions. It also contains a series of designs of high-priced dwellings costing 
above $10,000. _This book has just been issued and contains the latest and most practical designs in high-class 
architecture. We send this book postpaid for $1.00. 


J. H. DAVERMAN @ SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


World’s Greatest Dwelling Architects 
ESTABLISHED 1882 No. 13 PORTER BLOCK 
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Subscribe for ART IN ARCHITECTURE, ‘esate: ‘eatiheiien $1.00 per wien: diated to actdts tomes and 
home furnishings. J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Publishers. 








SURELY YOU WANT ONE 


The Swinging Typewriter Stand 


is one of those invaluable inventions which make 
an office man wonder how he ever got along without 
them. Attached to either or both sides of the desk, 
it swings the typewriter, card index, or reference file 
print 9 th where you want them, and swings them 
back out of the way when you are through. 

Look at the illustration and you'll appre- 
ciate at once the ease and utility of the idea. Gives 
one-third more desk room, saves time, space, and 
money. When you’ve read the little descriptive 
book and named how little they cost, — not be 
satisfied until you’ve seen and tried the Swinging 
Typewriter Stand. 


Let us send you the little book 


THE Swinging TYPEWRITER STAND COMPANY 
No. 1 Dennison Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 














Till the pale mo@p rising up 


°F 400 Sth Ave., New York. 


beautiful gifts in diamonds, 
0 SEE TH watches, jewelry, silverwares 
and bric-a-brac shown in our 
new catalogue at lowest prices in America for fine goods. 
Write for it (free). Goods sent on approval. Address: 
401 Broadway, St. Louis 

Mermod, Jaccard & King, 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publicatiou when writing to advertisers. 
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Several pages of new ideas and 1 
new material in the coming num- 
bers of 7he Ladies Home ‘fournal. 


Entertainments by Young People’s Societies. Programs planned 
especially for amateur local talent where resources are limited. 


New Church Suppers and Church Fairs. Pages of ideas on menus 


and management, all of the out-of-the-ordinary kind; both large and 
small suppers and fairs. 


The Church Choir will be given several beautiful devotional songs. 


“Come Unto Me,” by Jessie Hilton “Crossing the Bar,” Mr. George B. 
Farrell Wilson ; an invitingly restful solo, Nevin’s setting for Tennyson’s great 
beautiful for church singing. poem for effective quartette singing. 

Two beautiful devotional songs by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


In the December issue: a Christmas Cantata, a Christmas Prayer and hints for 
Sunday-School entertainments. A splendid description of ‘“‘The Successors of 
Moody and Sankey,” with their famous “Glory Song” given with full music. 


See the present and future numbers of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


On sale anywhere and everywhere at 15 cents per copy, or sent to any 
address for one year, until Oct. 1,on receipt of $1.00; after Oct. 1, $1.25. 





= The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| ANERICAN [DEAL 


may at any time be easily and quickly 
changed in size should room or build- 
ing be altered in size (65% of all 
buildings are remodeled). Unlike 
stoves and hot air furnaces, they 
make a building investment which 
never plays out—can always be 
adapted to meet any change in heat- 
ing requirements. 

As IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators do 
not rust or corrode, they will outlast the building. 
Outfit soon pays for itselfin keeping down coal bill. 
Fix your fire not oftener than once each night and 
morning. Nowsimply putin OLD ornew buildings— 
FARM or city — piping is concealed and radiation 
placed in out ofthe way positions. 

IDEAL Boilers are made in all sizes, for any build- 
ing. AMERICAN Radiators are made in all sizes, 
shapes and 36 patterns—no place for dust to lodge— 
invisible legs for carpeted floors—plate warmers for 
dining rooms—narrow shapes for halls and bath- 
rooms—smooth, washable radiators for kitchens, 
nursery, etc.—big radiators for storm vestibules , outer 
hallways and along exposed walls. You will need 
our catalogue to choose from. Mailed free. Those 
who remember last Winter's cold, write us today — 
NOW, before winter, not THEN, when it's here. 

Our goods are warehoused in all parts ofthe U.S. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Sache RocBacdacacks 


The new 
heat- 


Mets” Thermalite Bag 


“Successor to the Hot-Water Bag.” 


Gives an even, long-continued, comfort- 
ing heat at the right temperature. 

It is made of the very best rubber and is 

rmanently filled with Thermatite, a new 
eat-storing composition, perfected after 
years of study and experiment, conducted 
principally in Germany. 

Renew the heat when convenient and 
ut the bag away; when you want the 
eat simply remove and replace the stop- 
er as directed and the bag will become 
ot in a minute and stay hot for hours. 

In a word, the fhermaltite Bag is the must 
comforting and convenient article that a little 
money can buy, 

John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ There will (e a Thermalite Bag in 
every home in the land.” 

Made in five sizes, $1.25 to $3.00. 

Sold by all leading druggists. 


ok. 
** Heat is Life.” 


THE THERMALITE COMPANY, 164 Elm St., New York City. 
308 St. James St., Montreal. 

















No. 2 (2-quart size), $2.00. 
Write for free descriptive 





Money Wanted We sl & First 

Mortgage Farm 
Loans to investors. Pay 5% on small sums. List of 
loans, Booklet “ We’re Right on the Ground’’ infor- 
mation, etc., sent free. E.J. LANDER & CO., Box 
8, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Drops the stars down in your cup; 
Then to dreams once more, and then— 
All the world grows still again ! 
—From The Metropolitan. 





Unexpressed. 


By LovuIsE MorRGAN SILL. 


He had words or smiles for them all, 
His friends, his foes and—the rest ; 

But for one that he loved, no word, 
No smile, not a cool hand pressed, 
Nor a sigh: but an empty jest. 


Yet there at the hearth of his heart 
The fire burned, warm‘and wide, 
While the welcome upon his lips, 
For the guest who did not abide, 
Stammered, and sobbed, and died. 
—From Harpers Weekly. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


PEACE CONFERENCE. 


September 3. — President Roosevelt receives the 
Mikado’s congratulations on the part he had 
taken in bringing about peace. The Czar wires 
to his army at the front that duty commanded 
him not to further expose his troops to the hor- 
rors of war,so he accepted the preliminary peace 
conditions. It is asserted that Mr. Witte re- 
——— urged the Czar to pay an indemnity. 

he treaty of peace between Russia and Japan 
is completed. 


September 5.—The treaty of peace is signed at 
Portsmouth by the envoys of Russia and Japan. 
The treaty provides that it shall be counter- 
signed by the Czar and the Mikado within fifty 
days; that each government will reimburse the 
other for the cost of maintenance of prisoners, 
and that the evacuation of Manchuria by both 
sides must be completed within eighteen 
months. 


September 6.—Despatches from Tokyo show that 
the people generally are dissatisfied over the 
terms of the peace treaty. Riots are reported in 
the streets of Tokyo. The Russian and Japa- 
nese peace envoys arrived in New York from 
Portsmouth. 


September 7.—A mob in Tokyo, infuriated by the 

ace terms, stones E. H. Harriman and Marquis 

to and threatens Baron Komura’s residence ; 

anti-American feeling is intense in the city, 

where martial lawrules. Baron Komura, at New 

York, declares there is no possibility of the peace 
treaty failing. 


September 8.—Rioting breaks out at Kobé, where 
the statue of Marguis Ito is thrown down and 
dragged through the streets. Tokyo is quiet 
under martial law; many Christian churches are 
said to have been destroyed bythe mobs. The 
populace still demands the rejection of the 
peace treaty. 


RuSSIA. 


September 4.—Fifty persons are killed and hundreds 
wounded in fighting growing out of a street-car 
strike at Baku. Alarming conditions prevail 
throughout the Caucasus, where the entire coun- 
try is in revolt. 


September 6.—The situation in the Caucasus and at 
Baku is growing worse. Despite the fact that 
reinforcements have been sent, the force of 
troops is believed to be inadequate to control the 
warring Tartars and Armenians in the Cauca- 
sus. 

Admiral Nebogatoff and three captains are dis- 
missed from the Russian navy for the surrender 
of their war-ships in the battle of the Sea of 
Japan. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


September 2.— An outbreak of cholera in Eastern 
Prussia creates alarm at Berlin. 


September 3.— Insulting posters are displayed at 
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203 Broapway, New York 
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WITH $10 WORTH OF 





you can save much of the retailer’s high 
prices by buying direct from us, the manu- 
facturers, $10.00 worth of 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 


and many other Home Needs, and receive a 
$10.00 Premium free—a pair of Ventnor Wilton 
Rugs (27x54), or your choice from hundreds 
of other valuable articles. Larkin Quality is 
appreciated by millions of regular, satisfied 
customers, 


START A CLUB-OF-TEN 


with nine of your neighbors. Each will 

secure a $10.00 Premium free, by purchasing 

one dollar's worth of Larkin Products a 

month for ten months. The average family 
can use more than that. The Club is easily 
conducted, very popular and profitable, and 
organizers are liberally rewarded. Let us 
tell you more. 








Write for New Premium List No. 72 


and Larkin Product Booklet. Also ask 
about Club-of-Ten Plan. 





Littkitt Co 


EsTABusHED, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








A GENTLEMAN’S 


PA i | -To C DRESSING CHAIR 


| which presses and creases your trousers while 
} you sleep. Provides an tmproved hanger for 
coat and vest, a handy place for slippers or 
shoes. This chair will POSITIVELY prevent 
baggy knees by 500 Ibs. pressure in- 
stantly apphed. Your clothing will 
appear as FRESH EVERY MORNING 

















as if just from the tailor’s, Saves its 

4 cost in 6 months and will last a 

A lifetime. Indispensable in a gentle- 

‘ man’s apartment. Price within reach 
ofall. Write to-day for iJlustrated descriptive folder and price. 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1216 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














pendent,Portable ~ gas plant at 
your service. It mckes and burns its own gas 
and produces a more brilliant light than electricity 
or acetylene. It costs but a trifle to maintain. * 
io Grease, Dirt, Smoke or Orrr. Agents Wanted. 
VHE BEST LIGHT CO., 92%. 5th St., Canton,0. 
Owners of Origina) »’atents. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to ~'-~‘ers.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 
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The Dolceola is played like a piano and is 
equivalent in tone to two guitars and two 
mandolins played together. It is extremely 
simple and any novice, after a week’s prac- 
tice, can play any tune that he can whistle 
or sing. 

This simplicity makes the Dolceola partic- 
ularly attractive for children’s use as a step- 

ing stone to the piano. Can you afford to 

et your children ruin an expensive piano 
when they can learn music much easier on 
the Dolceola? : 

The Dolceola can easily be carried. Size 
18x24 inches. Price, complete from your 
dealer or from us, $25. Finished musicians 
and music lovers endorse the Dolceola and 

ou should write for our handsomely 
llustrated book, which explains in de. 
tail all points ofadvantage of this won. 
derful new musical instrument. Send 
us your name and we will tell you 
where you can hear it played. 

















Geta a 


400 Day Clock 


for your home, and you will 
not have to bother with wind- 
ingiteveryday. Think of a 
clock that will run over a 
year (400 days) with only one 
winding. 

The mechanism of the 400 Day 
Clock is very simple and there- 
fore not easy to get out of order, 
The clock is made of highly 
polished brass incasedin a glass 
dome, keeping it absolutely dust 
proof. 12 inches high, 8 inches 
wide, it is a beautiful ornament for any home, and especially 
desirable for country humes. 


Price $15.60, express prepaid anywhere in the U.S. Our 


booklet *‘Anniversary Time”’ tells you all about these won- 
derful clocks. Sent free on request. 








Anderton @ Son, Dept. F, Dayton, Ohio. . 








$200.00 FOR STORIES. 


Can you write a story? Weare offering $200.00 in 
cash for short stories. No entrance fee, no cash 


for you to pay out. We want the best class of 
stories and pay high prices forthem. Write for 
letter of particulars. Enclose stamp for reply. 


G. F.T Y, 315 Temple Court, New York City. 











on eeAy 2. written on any subject at short notice. Satis- 
LECT ES faction guaranteed. All tr ti con- 
— ae fidential. Davis Page, 1773 Broadway, N. Y. 

Lr) . 














Canton as evidence of the strong anti-American 
feeling prevailing. 


September 4.—A number of new cases of cholera are 
reported in Prussia. 
Secretary Taft and his party arrive at Canton, and 
their visit to China is said to have had an effect 
in decreasing the boycott. 


September 5.— Great care is exercised in the quaran- 
tine arrangements at Hamburg to prevent the 
spread of cholera to this country. 


The French Cable Company ignores a decree of 
the Venezuelan Government closing its offices at 
all stations. 


September 7.— President Castro orders the 5 mo 
of Mr. Brun, manager of the French Cable Com- 
pany at Caracas. 


September 8.—Nearly four hundred persons are 
killed and thousands injured by an earthquake 
in Calabria, Southern Italy. 


Domestic. 


September 2.—The board of consulting engineers 
for the Panama Canal decides to visit the isth- 
mus. 


September 3.—Two yellow-fever cases are reported 
from Pensacola, Fla. The New-Orleans situa- 
tion is favorable. 


September 4.—Robert Bacon, formerly a member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., is appointed to 
succeed Francis B. Loomis as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. j 

The Civil Service Commission, it is said, will es- 
tablish agencies in New York, Chicago and New 
Orleans for the employment of labor for the 
Panama Canal. 


September 5.— President Roosevelt demands the 
resignation of F. W. Palmer, public printer, to 
take effect on September 15. 

The beef packers succeed in obtaining a postpone- 
ment of their trial for violation of the anti-trust 
law until September 18. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, writer of many books for 
juvenile readers, dies at Warren, R. I. 


September 6.—The Grand Army of the Republic 
encampment opens at Denver. 
The New York legislative committee to investi- 
gate insurance conditions begins its sessions. 
Several railroads, in response to inquiry of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, disclaim re- 
sponsibility in the matter of refrigeration rates. 


September 7.—The Southern Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation fixes the minimum price of cotton at 
11 cents. 

Testimony given in the insurance investigation 
shows that officers of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company have participated in profits of syndi- 

cates selling securities to the company. 


September 8.—Forty-four new cases and four deaths 
from yellow fever are reported from New Orleans. 
Judge William L. Penfield is appointed by the 
President to visit South America and report on 
trade relations between countries there. 
President Roosevelt is asked to investigate the 
award of a fifty-million-dollar commissary con- 
tract to J. E. Markel, of Omaha, Neb. 





CONTINUOUS INDEX. 


Below will be found an index covering the issues of 
THE LITERARY DiGEsT for the last three months. 
Each week the subjects for the week previous will be 
added, and the subjects for the issue fourteen weeks 
previous will be eliminated, so that the reader will 
always be able to turn readily to any topic considered 
in our columns during the preceding three months, 


Acting, art of, A dramatist on the, 243* 
Addicks, The passing of, 296* 
Adler, Felix, on divorce, 896 
Africa, Central, The drying of, 148* 
Agnosticism responsible for social evils, 53* 
Agnostic’s refusal] to be miserable, 180* 
Agriculture, Department of, Scandals in, 202* 
Air-ship in New York, A successful, 296* 
Albright Art palsey, Dedication of, 11* 
Alcohol and the medical profession, 175* 
America, French view of corruption in, 220* 
in the new grouping of the Powers, 124* 
American historians compared, 143* 
laborers deported from Canada, 57* 
literature, Mob spirit in, 77* 
painting and American history, 302* 
paintings, Collecting, 142* 
president, Powerlessness of the, 941 
scholarship, British thrust at, 141* 
temperament in painting, 171* 
Anarchy versus Anarchy, go2 
Anesthetic, A new, 47* 
Anthropology? What is, 931 
Arabian at NR, The, 941 
Arbitration movement, Progress of the, 266* 
Architecture, National expression in, 304* 
Arctic gas factory, An, oF 
Art, Great religious work of, 182* 
How it may aid religion, 280* 
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Macbeth 
Chimneys 


Of every size and shape, 
for every size and make of 
lamp—Macsetu chimneys. 

No matter what lamp you 
have, there is a MacBETH 
chimney made for it—made 
to fit it, and moreover, 
Macsetu’s chimney will make 
the lamp do better. But get 
the chimney for your lamp —lI 
make it and it has my name 
on it. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly ; tells how to care 
It's free—let me 


Address 


for lamps. 


send it to you. 


MacsBeTH 9 Pittsburgh. 








You Don't Need aMatch 


CAR 


' 0 Gas Burnin 
«* when Light is 
Not in Use 


Save worry and expense by equipping every gas jet / 
in your home with a ReadyLite Mantle. The most 
wonderful invention of the age. Simply turn on the 
gas, and it lights itseif aw ; makes gas as 
safe and convenient as electric light and much 
cheaper. 

No gas burning when light is not in use. 

ReadyLite Mantiles are as strong and lasting as the | 
best mantle made, and infinitely better than the ordi- 
nary mantles sold by your dealer, They fitany burner. 

IMPORTANT OFFER :—We want everybody to try 
ReadyLite Mantles. For $1.00 we send three mantles 
postpaid. carefully packed and safe delivery guaran- 

. One dozen for 


.00, 
You ourely want the kind of mantle on your gas 


fixtures. rite to-day, before you forget. State | 
when ordering if natura! gas is used. Agents wanted 
inevery town. Write for terms. 
NATIONAL SELF-LIGHTING GAS MANTLE CO, 
109 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BUY: FURSMAKER 


Albrecht, St. Paul, has made furs for $0 yearsin the 
center of America’s Fur Region. Send for our cata- 
log, the world’s oo - on furfashions;itcontains 
rooillustrations. Describesand gives prices of every 
thing in furs. Costs us Soc., yours for 4c. in stamps. 

Box ,F 20E. 7thSt, 
E, ALBRECHT & SON, sv. PAUL, MINN. 
op 


America’s Great Fur 8. 
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Continuous INDEx—(Continued). 


Asphyxiation, Warnings of, 117* 
Athletics, “ Professional amateurs ” in, 39* 


Balfour’s plight as the French view it, 314* 
Balzac his own literary ancestor ? Was, 892 
Notable tribute to, 274* 
“ Baptist brotherhood defended,” 897 
Barrie, J. M., The fairyland drama of, 43* 
Battle won by telephone, 146* 
Beef trust indictments, 42* ; 
“ Bennington” disaster, The, 138* 
Auguries of the, 167* 
findings, Dissatisfaction over the, 340* 
Negligence on the, 297* 
Bible as model of style, Inadequacy of, 79* 
Babylonian sources of the, 311* 
Biblical criticism, The English manifesto on, 938 
Big-game herds, Last of the, 337* 
Birth-rate, The declining, 294* 
Bjoerkoe, The gon i of, 253* 
Blue light as an anesthetic, 174* 
Books in Russia, Fear and distrust of, 12* 
Books reviewed : : 
Africa from South to North (Gibbons), 944 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White, 187* 
Beautiful Lady, The (Tarkington), 93* 
Belted Seas, The (Colton), 315* 
Chatham, Life of (Harrison), 944 
Divine Fire, The (Sinclair), 317* 
ames Watt (Carnegie), 94* 
Jem Uhl (Frenssen), 318* 
.ife of Thomas Hart Benton (Meigs), 94* 
Love Triumphant (Knowles), 188* 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration (Howells), 187* 
My Poor Relations (Maartens), 943 
Parisians Out of Doors (Smith), 317 
Sandy (Rice), 943 
Shining Ferry (Quiller-Couch), 93* 
Short Constitutional History of United States 
(Thorpe), 93* 
Smoke-Eaters, The (O’ Higgins), 224* 
Sunny Side of the Street, The (Wilder), 188 
Wild Wings (Job), 943 
Bottle-washer, An automatic, 50* 
Bouguereau’s death, 301* 
Bowen-Loomis case, End of the, 3* 
Breed, The American, 275* 
British army contract scandals, 88* 
Brunetiére’s, M., conversion, An analysis of, 54* 
Buddhism as a religion for lapsed Christians, 350* 
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Russian press on peace prospects, 124* 

reformers again baffled by the Czar, 355* 

religious reformation, Beginnings of, 56* 

stage during a critical year, 889 
Russo-Japanese War: 

Lessons of the naval battle, 881 

Naval authorities on naval battle, 40* 

Peace and one of its sequels, 125* 

Peace outlook at Portsmouth, 233* 

Peace plenipotentiaries and reporters, 164* 

Peace proposals of President Roosevelt, 887 

Peace, The terms of, 333* 

Predictions of a deadlock at Portsmouth, 253* 

Roosevelt, President, as peace referee, 270* ~ 

Roosevelt’s intervention, 21* 

Washington chosen for peace conference, 919 


Saghalien, Seizure of, 104* 
Scandinavia’s future, 154 
Schiller, Religion of, 937 
Schism, Benefits of, 123 
Science, Frenzied, 244° 

in the library, 247* 
Scientists, Hasty, 931 
Scotland, Literary decadence in, 302* 
Scottish church controversy, 898 
“* Sea-habit ’’ dying out? Is our, 7* 
‘* Seedless man ?” Can we breed a, 305* 
“* Separation ” in France, Views of the, 249* 
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Preparation 
without 
Oil. 


Sex in education, A Platonist on, 245* 

Shaw, Bernard, Attempts to “ place,” 140* 
Short Story. A Political Tip (Andrews), 221* 
in America, Beginning of the, 240* 

The Strike Breaker (Chester), 356* 
Sky-scraper, Stability of the, 118* 
Sleep, The cause of, 248* 


> Weak, Runa-down Persons, and after Sickness 
Smoke-cooling pipe, A 


: D » 933 Rae 
Smollett, Tobias, a neglected humorist, 80* The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liverotl 


Snapshots by lamplight, 895 , 
Society versus art, 112" ’ | and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons 


Spain, Prosperity of, g2* 

Speed, Higher railroad, 933 

Spider as an engineer, e, 346* 

Spider’s web, Photograph of a, 246* 
Spiritualism and electricity, 174* 

“* Squaw-Talk,” 20 

Steel-making by electricity, 308* 

Stories ? short, Is there no standard for, 45* 
Storm movement, Foretelling, 145* 
Street-railway traffic shown in curves, 307* 
Submarines, Detection of, 144* 

: The electrical, 211* 

Subway tavern, End of the, 338* 

Sun and the weather, The, 213* 

Sun’s eclipse, Studying the, 340* 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, Chives. 








For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exctusive Agency given to One Druggist ina Piace 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston. Mass. 
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Tibet, The Buddhism of, 311* 
‘Tide in a bowl, A, 278* 
Time transmission by telephone, 278* 
Tolstoy’s literary plans, 46* 
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Trade, Doubts about our foreign, 134* 
Trees, The transplanting of large, 277* 
Tshushima and “ Nelson’s Year,” Echoes of, 284* | 
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you the practical advantages of The 

Globe-Wernicke Vertical Filing 

Systems for all sizes of papers, docu- 

ments, etc., as well as simple but 

etfective methods of letter filing. 
Write for Booklet 89 M 

and catalog 805 


She Globe-Werniche Ga 
CINCINNATI. 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Unfit, The survival of the, 305* 
Union examined, A barrier to, 215* 


Vagabond as a literar 


y type, The, 342* 
Verse, A physiologica 


theory of, 141* 


Wallace, Chief-Engineer, Why he resigned, 36* 
Wandering from the subject recommended, 173* 
War, A good word for, 286* 

Warm weather, Virtuous influence of, 16* 
Washington chosen for peace conference, 919 
Weather-proof stone 8s metal, To, 146* 
Whistler and Watts contrasted, 44* 

Whitman, Walt, Puritan objection to, 242* 
William II., Predicted failure of policy of, 57* 
Wireless message, Trying to aim a, 245* 
Woman in modern Italian fiction, 112* 
Women, Industrial supremacy of, 299* 

World’s loftiest points, 13* 














Yellow fever in New Orleans, 163* | A Y F E Vv E R A N D A ST H MA 


Federal control over, 236* | Climates wear out, Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics’’ 


Young Men’s Christian Association under criti- | can only relieve symptoms, whereas our constitutional treat- 
cism, 85* | ment removes all Causes of Hay Fever and Asthma from the 

ae blood and nervous system. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, smoke 

or odors cannot bring back attacks. Our patients soon enjoy 


life without the slightest return of symptoms. Appetite im- 
proved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened, general health 
restored. Estb. 1883. 60,000 patients. Book 25A Free, 
| explaining our method. with reports of manv interesting 
cases, Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Easily grown in Garden or Farm. 


| GINSENG Roots and seeds for sale. Send 
| 4c. for postage and get booklet C O, telling all about it. 
| MecDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 
will give free, for advertising purposes, 
96 music lessons on either Piano, Or- 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 223 )ssceccs 


or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music you use, to_be paid for as needed). We 
teach by mail only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish I had heard of you before.” 
Write to-dey. Address: U. 8S. SCHVOL OF MUSIC, Box 20G, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y- 


* Articles are in Vol. 31, others in Vol. 30. 
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Great Idea.—GREEN (after dinner): “ Your wife 
is a handsome and brilliant woman, old man. I 
should think you would be jealous of her.” 

BRowN (confidentially): “ To tell you the truth, 
Green, I am. never invite anybody here that any 
sane woman would take a fancy to.”—Chicago News. 


5,000.00 made from half acre. 


$2 
I 








at your home. For a limited time we 
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THE [EXICOGRAPHERS 


EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


“A. B. W.,”? Havana, Cuba.—** Who was the cele- 
brated Mara?”’ 

This reference is to Gertrude Elizabeth 
Schmeling Mara, a German singer born in Cas- 
sel in 1749; died in 1833.° She was the wife of 
the well-known violoncellist Mara, and the 
most celebrated singer of hertime. For further 
information consult any dictionary on music 
or musicians. 


“M. L. B.,” Wilmington, Del.—‘*(1) Kindly give the 
meaning and pronunciation of the Russian papers 
*“Novoye Vremya’ and * Novosti,’ which you so often 
quote in * The Literary Digest.’ (2) Kindly define the 
obsolete word *delibred.’ ” 

(1) The words are pronounced nov’o-yeh 
vrem‘yah (pronounce ‘o’’ in first syllable as 
in ‘‘not’’), nov’os-tee (both ‘‘o’s’’ as in 
“*not’’?); and mean ‘the new time’”’ and ‘‘the 
news,’’ respectively. (2) This is the past par- 
ticiple of the obsolete verb ‘‘ deliber,’’ which 
means ‘to deliberate, weigh, or consider.”’ 

“H. P. M.,”’ Buffalo, N. ¥.—‘*(1) In announcing 
hymns after having sung several, and one more is to be 
sung before some other exercise, is it correct to say, 
*We will yet sing,’ etc.? (2) May ‘yet’ be used cor- 
rectly by a guest leaving a party of friends in such a 
sentence as, ‘I hope you will yet have a pleasant 
time’?”’ 

(1) ‘‘ Yet’’ means ‘in addition; besides” ; 
therefore, ‘‘ We will yet sing another hymn”’ 
would be cwrrect. (2) The sentence should 
read, ‘“‘ I hope you will still have a pleasant 
time,’’ in order to indicate that the pleasant 
time will continue. If ‘‘yet’’ were used the 
implication would be that up to the time of the 
departure of the guest no such pleasant time 
had been experienced. 


“J. B.,”” New York.—‘*(1) What is the difference be- 
tween ‘begin’ and ‘commence’? (2) Is it correct to 
say ‘buy goods of a person’? (3) What is the correct 
pronunciation of ‘inquiry’? (4) Is ‘ei’ in ‘neither’ 
pronounced ‘ai’ as in ‘aisle’? (5) Should ‘conti- 

uity’ and ‘ameliorate’ be used when ‘contact’ and 

improve’ will do as well?” 

(1) To “ begin” is to do the first act of, to 
take the first step in; to ‘‘commence’’ is to 
make a beginning of. In signification there is 
no difference whatever between ‘‘ commence’”’ 
and ‘‘begin.’”’ The former word is from the 
Latin; the latter is Saxon, and is preferred 
before an infinitive. (2) As one of the mean- 
ings of ‘of’ is ‘from,’ one may purchase 
goods ‘‘of’’ a person. (3) Correctly this is 
pronounced in-quire’i. (4) ‘Ei’ in ‘neither”’ 
should be pronounced as double “e,’’ and not 
as ‘‘i,’’ but the second pronunciation has some 
vogue. (5) This is a matter of taste. The 
simpler the word the more easily is the meaning 
understood. 


‘“*C. M. Van A.,”’ Butte, Mont.—The sentence 
that you cite is incorrect. The pronoun should 
be in the nominative case, and not in the 
objective. 


**E. G. M.,”’ Tampa, Fla.—** Under ‘ meteorite’ in my 
dictionary I note that it is stated to have been found at 
Mt. Joy, Adams County, Pa. Excepting Mt. Joy, Lan- 
caster County, I believe that the only town of that name 
in Pennsylvania is in Clearfield County.” 


According to the U. 8. Census for 1900, page 
330, Mt. Joy is in Adams County, Pa. 

“R. L. G.,”’ Chattahoochee, Fla.—‘* Kindly tell me 
who wrote the song the ‘Old Folks at Home.’ ”’ 

An American song-writer named Stephen 


Collins Foster, who was born in 1826 and died 
in 1864. 
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TRAP 


IS A SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND 
REVENUE. DU PONT SMOKELESS WILL 
INCREASE THE PLEASURE AND MAKE 
POOR SHOTS GOOD. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


[September 16, 1905 










SHOOTING AT COUNTRY CLUBS 


E. I. Du Pont Company 
Wilmington, i<laware 





HEUMATISM 


ABSORBED 
FROM THE BLOOD 


The Capillaries now reached through 
the large foot pores and forced to 
yield down their acid impurities. 
New treatment discovered which is 
sent to anyone 


FREE TO TRY 


If you have rheumatism send us your name 
to-day. You will get by return mail a pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, the celebrated discovery 
which is accomplishing such marvelous results 
in all the rheumatic countries of the world. 
Try the Drafts thoroughly, then if you are fully 
satisfied with the benefit received, send us One 
Dollar. If not keep your money. You are the 
sole judge. Wecan afford to make this offer 
only because the Drafts do succeed, and people 
are willing and glad to pay for them. 

Magic Foot Drafts 
are worn as shown 
and operate by 
reaching the capil- 
laries through the 
large foot pores and 
absorbing acid impurities directly from the 
blood, without which purification rheumatism 
cannot be cured. Thousands all over the world 
are already rejoicing over their safe and inex- 
pensive relief without medicine, and we have 
their grateful letters to show. Don’t you want 
to try this treatment free? Write to-day to 
Magic Foot Draft Co., T F 16, Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Mich. Our valuable book (in colors) 
on rheumatism comes free with the trial Drafts. 
Send no money—only your name and address. 








EN'S fatcum 






Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt of 25c: Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 














IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythology 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 75¢c. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 





A Word 
To People Who Think 


Goat Lymph Feeds Nerve Cells 


i During the last four 
oe Fag years we have thoroughly 
i demonstrated by actual re- 

te sults that Goat Lymph is 

i the scientific and rational 
pilepsy treatment for all nervous 
Neurasthenia affections. Scientific men, 


medical journals, and the 
daily press after investiga- 
tion have given it their 
unqualified endorsement. 

The action of the Lymph 
Premature Old Age } is such that the exhausted 

ee nerve cells are physiologic- 

ally revitalized, thus giv- 

f ing new life and force to 

the worn-out system. For this reason patients suf- 

fering from serious nerve complications have found 
prompt and permanent relief through its use. 

Our faith in this treatment is unbounded, our 
purpose is to extend the knowledge of it as widely 
as possible, andif you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send for 


THE GOAT LYMPH MAGAZINE 


which will be mailed to you upon request. If, at 
the same time, you wil! in your own language out- 
line your ailment we will be glad to discuss the sub- 
ject with you and advise you as to the results you 
may reasonably expect to obtain from the adminis- 
tration of the Lymph. Ask for Magazine No. 23, 
8rd edition. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 


GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director, 
17 East 324 St., Auditorium Building, 


Nerve Exhaustion 
Locomotor Ataxia 


























SEE THAT GLIP ? 


fMHE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, 
Cannes ecards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, ete. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. = 
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NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 
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‘* That One Book.”’ 
New York Times Saturday Review of Books: 

If a man were to find himself alone with 
God and space, my conviction is he would 
never be weary if heonly had one book, and that 
‘* Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,” * 
for there we find depths of thought always new 
and undying. EMMA DIXON. 

Denver, Col., Aug. 22, 1905. 

* Send 15 cents for paper bound edition of this great 


work published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-00 
East 23d Street, New York. 
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STOKES’ 


NEW AUTUMN NOVELS 








A 
SERVANT 
OF 
THE PUBLIC 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of 
* Quisanté,” ** Phroso,” 
“The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” ete. 


SECOND EDITION 


WHO Ora Pinsent was, 
WHAT she was, and 
WHY she was who and 
what she was; how she 
appeared to her friends 
and to the world outside 
her profession, and how 
that profession deter- 
mined her life and ac- 
tions. 


AN INTIMATE AND UN- 
BIASED STORY OF THE 
PRIVATE LIFE AND 
PERSONAL FEELINGS 
OF A POPULAR AND 
FAMOUS ACTRESS. 


“It is psychologic— but 
with a difference, the difter- 
ence being the bright and 
comp<lling interest of Mr. 
Hope’s dialogue, and the 
smniling sanity of his spirit. 
Imagine much that is best 
in Meredith or James, and 
all that is best in Anthony 
Hope, and you have a fair 
idea of ‘A Servant of the 
Public.’’’—The Globe, New 
York. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 











COPYRIGHT BY DAVIS & SANFORD 


ANTHONY HOP E 


The 
Speculations 
of 
John Steele 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of 
“The Victors,” “ Tekla,” 
ete. 


Robert Barr’s new 
novel was introduced 
to American readers 
through the publication 
‘of some of its episodes 
in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Since then much new 
and stirring matter has 
been added to this lively 
story, which is full of 
the spice of adventure, 
of mystery, and of ex- 
citing contest. 

Steele’s struggle with 
and triumph over the 
greatest monetary 
power in the world is 
of vivid and compell- 
ing interest, and the 
story ends with a love 
episode amazing in its 
originality and clever- 
ness. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 














READY IN OCTOBER 


THE BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of ** The Garden of Allah,” ** The Woman with the Fan,” ** Felix,” ete. 
A long story and several shorter ones, the former dealing with a most curious 
psychological manifestation growing out of the cruel treatment of a dog. The 


plot, apart from its compelling appeal against vivisection, baffles the 
against his will, holds his attention to the last word. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, #1.50 


reader, and, 


The HEART OF LADY ANNE 


By AGNES @ EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of ** Rose of the World,” ** The Bath Comedy,” etc. 


A new story of ‘‘ Sweet Kitty Bellairs,”’ with new companions and amid new 
surroundings. With four superb illustrations in colors by Ethel 1 Franklin Betts, 
und with decorative title page, head pieces, initials, ete., in two colors, by Frederick 
G. Hall. Asplendid gift book for the holidays. 





Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 














OTHER NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


By WILLARD NELSON CLUTE, Author of * Our Ferns in Their Haunts.” 
With 8 colored plates and nearly 200 line and halt-tone illustrations and diagrams by IDA MARTIN CLUTE. 


THE JOY OF LIFE 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
Cloth, 16mo, 80 cents net; postpaid, 90 cents 


WOMEN PAINTERS OF THE WORLD 


FROM THE TIME OF CATERINA VIGRI (1413-1463) to ROSA BONHEUR AND THE PRESENT Day. 
hotogravures, seven colored plates, and more than 200 half-tone engravings. 


With six 


Postage 50 cents additional. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THROUCH THE LOOKINC CLASS 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT 
Profusely illustrated in black-and-white by Gordon Brow ne. 


Lilac Sunbonnet,” ** The Stickit Minister, 
adventures of his own boyhood. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


’ etc., founded on the 


IDEALS FOR CIRLS 


By MRS. FRANK LEARNED (Priscilla Wakefield) 


With all the original illustrations and with 12 ne 7. illus- 
; trations in colors by Maria L. Kirk. A new library edition 
An interesting new story for children, by the author of ** The of thia temas clawic. 


In a box with i companion. \ aaa ** Alice’s 
ventures in Wonderland,” $3.4 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Announcement of New Books. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Large 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.67 Lit. Dig. 
9-23-05 


F. A. STOKES 
COMPANY, 
5-7 East (6th St., 
New York. 
Please send me your 
Illustrated Descriptive An- 
nouncement of new fiction, 
new books for children and 
other new books for the 
Autumn of 1905. 


Cloth, 12mo, %1,.00 net; postpaid, #1.12 


Edited by WALTER SPARROW. 
Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.50 net. 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
ne 


Cloth, Svo, $1.50 Address.. 
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A Limited Offer 


on a Magnificent 
Library Edition 
of Carlyle 

039 Sate Thy ction 


to cover, and 
is limited to 232 se.s just re- 
ceived from the binders. On 
these sets we extend to Lir- 
ERARY DiGEst readers a spe- 
cial introductory price. 
Note the terms in the 
opposite paragraph. 


Let us send you 
the set for critical 
inspection 


BOOKS FOR A LIFETIME 


AEE Us L te 


Save $1722 


ON EACH SET 
Nearly 13 Off siti. 


perb set will 
be sold after the introductory edition 
is exhausted will be $54. We offer 
the 232 initial sets at only $37. Car- 
riage prepaid, satisfaction guaran- 
teed and payable on easy-to-make 
monthly terms. Send the coupon 
below. 


Carlyle’s works are fullof epigrams, mot- 
toes and quotations which are familiar 
throughout the English speaking world 
and which cover an immense variety of 
subjects. Every well-read person should 

be familiar with these works. 


- Costs you nothing to ex- 


amine these beautiful 
volumes 
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Eighteen Choice Octavo Volumes tastefully bound in Rich Green Half Leather, Printed on High Graze Paper from Large Clear Type and Illustrated 














“The true university of these days is a set of **No book that will not improve by repeated 
books.” —Carlyle. HE TANDARD DITION OF readings deserves to be read at all.’’—Carlyle. 














THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 


Bihar edition comprises all those works which Carlyle himself believed worthy of permanent preservation, and it is printed from the 
text personally revised and arranged by him, When it is remembered how excessively particular Carlyle was about the exact form 
in which his manuscript was put into type this supervision will be fully appreciated. The eighteen volumes contain all those masterpieces 
which have placed Carlyle high on the list of the world’s literary immortals. For strong originality, for tremendous power, for intense 
learning these books are unapproached. They represent years upon years of labor, and into them the great master put the best of his 
heart and soul. They will endure so long as English literature exists, and no library worthy the name can afford to be without them, 


Choice, Substantial Bookmaking Throughout 
This choice library edition consists of eighteen octavo volumes (each 
64{x9xl4g4 inches) bound in rich green half leather, titles and designs 
stamped in gold on backs, tinted tops, rough edges. The paper is extra high 
grade, the margins are wide, the type large and clear. 


A Gallery of Exquisite Portraits 
A valuable feature of the work is the large collection of portraits, both 


| steel and photogravure engravings. There are twenty-four of these, many 


being from celebrated paintings. Besides these there are other plates provid- 
ing maps, plans, etc. 


A LIST OF THE WORKS AND STEEL AND PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS 


| History of Frederick the Great. Vol. I, 


The French Revolution: A History. With 
a steel portrait of Thomas Carlyle (1865). 

The Life of Schiller and The Life of Ster- 
ling. With portraits of Schiller and Sterling, 
and four illustrations engraved on steel. 

Past and Present; Latter-day Pamphlets ; 
The Early Kings of Norway ; and an Es- 
say on The Portraits of John Knox. With 
a photogravure portrait of Carlyle (1854) and five 
portraits of John Knox. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. III 
With a photogravure portrait of James Boswell: 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and 
Travels. Translated from the German cf 
Goethe. Photogravure portrait cf Goethe. 

Tales by Musaeus, Tieck, Richter. Trans- 
lated from the German. With a photogravure 
portrait of Musaeus. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
Vol. I. With Ellucidations. With a steel por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell. 





With a steel portrait of Fredericus Wilhelmus, 

History of Frederick the Great. Vol. II. 
With a steel portrait of Frederic II., Roi de 
Prusse. 

History of Frederick the Gieat. Vol. III. 
With a steel portrait of Frederike Sophie Wil- 
helmine. 

History of Frederick the Great. Vol. IV. 
With a steel portrait of Frederich II., Konig in 
Preussen, aet. 58. 





Sartor Resartus; On Heroes, Hero Wor- 
ship, :nd the Heroic in History. Steel | Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. | History of Frederick the Great. Vol. V. 
portrait of Carlyle from painting by Lawrence. Vol. 11. With a photogravure portrait of With a photogravure portrait of Prince Ferdi- 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. I. | Cromwell’s mother. nand of Brunswick. 

With a photogravure portrait of Heyne. | Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. | History of Frederick the Great. Vol. VI. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. 11 | Vol. ILI. With a photogravure portrait of With a steel portrait of Frederich II., Konig von 
With a photogravure portrait of Novalis. | Charles II. | Preussen, aet. 73. 


Emerson declared that ‘‘ Past and Present’’ was ‘‘ a monument 


‘‘No work of greater genius than ‘Sartor Resartus’ has been 
of Carlyle’s keen practibility. 


produced in this country for many years.’’— Westminster Review, 
‘There is no account of the French Revolution that can be in 

the slightest degree compared with this for intensity of feeling and 

profoundness of thought.’’—London Monthly Repository. 


Accept the Privilege of Examining the Set 


It costs you nothing to enjoy the pleasure of turning the leaves and - 

canine f : » rire li . sats © : ; 2g & FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
dipping into me of the Fae literary treats contained os these su Gentlemen:—You may send me for examination one complete set of THE STAN- 
perb volumes. The coupon signed and returned to us bestows this DARD EDITION OF THOMAS CARLYLE’S Works. If they are satisfactory I agree 


ivileg »very LITERARY DiGcEst Reader. hen we receive the to purchase them at the special price of $37.00, regular price $54.00, and will pay 
priv ilege upon every LITER 7 = W . you $3.00 within five (5) days of receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 


Rusking asserted that ‘‘ the book oftenest in his hand is Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great’.’’ 


| 
| 





EXAMINATION COUPON 
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